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What Others Think of Us 


H. C. OLINGER 


T IS most appropriate that after securing statements from prominent 

laymen on the probable status of the modern languages in post-war edu- 
cation, we should attempt to obtain the opinions of outstanding educational 
leaders on the same question. We are therefore publishing as an introduction 
to this new group of testimonials the statements of such distinguished ad- 
ministrators as Mr. Spaulding, in charge of Research and Publication for 
the State Department; Commissioner J. W. Studebaker of the U. S. Office 
of Education; Mr. Warren W. Knox, Director of the Division of Secondary 
Education of the State Education Department of the University of the 
State of New York; and Dean Henry W. Holmes of the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. They all testify to the fact that not only 
the general public but the important general educationists recognize the 
necessity of including the modern languages both as a tool subject and as a 
cultural medium in the future curricula of the colleges and high schools. A 
new argument in favor of the languages is being developed: their social 
value in the new and sincere movement towards better international rela- 
tionships. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
March 9, 1944 
My Dear Mr. OLINGER: 


The Secretary of State, who is absent from the city, has seen your cour- 
teous letter of January 29, 1944, and I have been asked to acknowledge it 
for him. 

I assure you that the Department of State has a high appreciation of the 
value of foreign-language instruction as a means of improving international 
relations. This instrumentality for increased understanding of foreign coun- 
tries has had the continuous attention of the Department and has been the 
subject of a number of public statements. 

An article by the Secretary of State entitled ‘““Let Us Learn Spanish and 
Portuguese,” a copy of which is enclosed herewith, appeared in the August 
1940 issue of Good Housekeeping. The November 1941 issue of your own 
Journal carried “Some Notes on the Practical Value of Language Study 
Today,” by Mr. Harry H. Pierson, an officer of the Department. Another 
officer of the Department, Mr. Haldore Hanson, delivered in November 
1943 an address which deals with the teaching of English abroad, the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in the United States, and related subjects; it is 
printed in part in the enclosed copy of the December 4, 1943 issue of the 
weekly Department of State Bulletin. 
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Your plan to publish a series of articles on foreign-language training and 
its place in the post-war world is a source of genuine gratification to the 
Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. WILDER SPAULDING 
Acting Chief, Division of 
Research and Publication 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 25 
August 21, 1944 
My Dear Dr. OLINGER: 

As requested in your letter of July 5, 1944, I shall try briefly to give 
my views concerning the place of modern languages in the curriculum of 
the high schools and colleges. 

In my judgment modern foreign languages should be available as elec- 
tives in the curriculum of both the high schools and the colleges, and they 
should be studied by those youth who: (1) have such aptitudes and interests 
as lead them to enjoy, profit from, and make progress in the languages 
chosen for study; (2) have some reasonable likelihood of needing the foreign 
language for purposes of actual use in communication, e.g. foreign com- 
merce, advanced study, science, diplomacy and the like. (These youth 
should have ample opportunity to carry on their study to the point of 
actual mastery of the language concerned.) 


Cordially yours, 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
Commissioner 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY 1 


DIVISION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
WARREN W. KNOX, DIRECTOR 
October 30, 1944 
DEAR Mr. OLINGER: 

Your recent letter to Dr. Stoddard has been referred to this office for 
reply. 

In my own judgment, the participation of the United States in world 
affairs during this war period and during the period that is to follow the 
war will create an interest in the foreign languages that will surpass any- 
thing we have seen in the past. With the world shrinking as it is through 
improved means of transportation and communication, we shall have 4 
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greater need than ever for a knowledge of the languages used by other 
peoples of the world. 

This will be necessary not only to transact business with other peoples 
but also to exchange ideas freely and to create real understanding and co- 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN W. Knox 
Director 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
October 31, 1944 
DEAR Mr. OLINGER: 


Since the chance is still open, I will now offer in very brief fashion such 
views as I have been able to formulate. They are based in part on my rather 
long experience in the training of teachers and in part on my recent observa- 
tions as Chief of the Academic Branch of the Army Specialized Training 
Division, First Service Command. In the latter capacity, I had an intimate 
view of language work under the Army program. 

There is no question whatever in my mind that instruction in modern 
languages should be greatly expanded in the schools and colleges of the 
United States. We should have more language instruction, not less. This 
follows from the inevitable growth of international relationships in the post- 
war world and the great need of experts in many fields who can read, under- 
stand, and speak a language other than English. 

The old arguments for language instruction—the usual “‘cultural’’ and 
“disciplinary” arguments—still hold but they are quite overshadowed by 
the practical and international arguments. 

Accordingly, we need a development of language instruction on a very 
much broader basis. This means that we should increase the number of 
languages in which effective instruction is provided. Italian should be taught 
in more schools and colleges. Russian should be introduced. In some places, 
Chinese should be developed, even in a few high schools. German, French, 
and Spanish should be vigorously pursued. 

A program of this sort involves breaking the priority on French, but it 
is likely to result in an expansion of teaching of French rather than a cur- 
tailment. 

It is important that all modern language teachers should have genuine 
and effective training in the whole field of international relations as well as 
in the literature and language of their special choice. It is also important 
that high-grade and effective training in Education should be included in 
the preparation of every modern language teacher. This need not be unduly 
expensive of time and effort but it is one of the essentials. 
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Finally, the only practicable and useful scheme for doing a proper job 
in the modern language field must be based on the proposition that one 
modern foreign language be pursued by every’ student to the point of effec- 
tive command of the language for reading and speaking. It will be fatal to 
require any language merely on the ground of its general intellectual value. 
Those who take a language in high school or college ought to do so with the 
purpose of going far enough to read that language, understand it when 
spoken, and speak it with fair competence themselves. 

Accordingly, the whole program in modern languages should be based 
on the selection of one language by students who have enough linguistic 
ability really to master the language of their choice so that they can handle 
it in all its aspects for practical purposes—including the continued reading 
of books, magazines, and newspapers. The cultural values of the language 
will thus inevitably accrue. Obviously, educational guidance must play an 
important part in any such program. Some waste will of course be involved, 
because many students will drop by the wayside. It is far better, neverthe- 
less, to offer intensive courses in a number of languages, picking the stu- 
dents as best we can, letting considerable numbers fail, if they must, and 
thus to produce a larger body of students who get somewhere in one lan- 
guage rather than continuing to have great numbers in our population who 
study a language inadequately and forget all they ever knew of it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry W. Homes 


11 do mot mean all students by requirement but every student who takes a language by 
election. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FuTURE!”’ 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!” 





by 












Instrumental Grammar for Conversation 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University, California 


Eprror’s Nore: Professor Winthrop H. Rice, our assistant managing editor in charge of 
methodology and bibliography, is offering this new and most significant discussion of the 
problem of teaching grammar for conversational use. The author, Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers, 
needs no introduction. He is most qualified to treat this phase and point to more practical and 
efficient techniques. As one of the guiding spirits in the Stanford Language Arts Investigation 
and author or co-author of three important volumes: Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages 
for Modern Schools (1942); Walter V. Kaulfers, Holland D. Roberts, and G. N. Kefauver, 
Foreign Languages and Cultures in American Education (1942); Holland D. Roberts, Walter V. 
Kaulfers, and G. N. Kefauver, English for Social Living (1943)—he has done much to point 
the way to a better integration of our foreign languages with the teaching of English and the 
Social Studies. 


(Author's summary.—The intellectual “jigsaw-puzzle” conception of language-learning 
contrasted with the “expanding snowball’ conception in terms of a year’s running-unit 
in the basic essentials of grammar for conversation. Classroom-tested procedures illus- 
trated with specific suggestions for their use with large high-school groups whenever 
specialized practice in grammar is actually needed as an aid in promoting ability to read 
write, and converse.) 


ROSPECTS for the revival of the conversational objective. If the war 

has had any important, recognizable influence on the linguistic objec- 
tives of modern foreign language teaching, the impetus has probably been 
in the direction of a revival of interest in the aural-oral uses of language. 
Radio is now able to bring into the average home almost all the major lan- 
guages of the world. Certainly this fact alone serves to strengthen interest 
in the ability at least to understand the spoken language, and will doubtless 
continue to do so on an even larger scale when war inventions become avail- 
able for popular use. With the increased opportunities for reasonably-priced, 
safe, and rapid travel that can safely be envisioned for the postwar world, 
the recent war-revived interest in ability to speak the language can easily 
become a major source of popular demand for instruction in modern lan- 
guages. Indeed, ability to speak has traditionally been the primary lin- 
guistic objective of secondary-school pupils' even during the years when 
“reading” was widely accepted as the central concern of modern-language 
teachers. 

The unit presented in this paper is designed for use in modern-language 
courses in which the development of conversational ability is accepted as the 
central, but not in any sense as the exclusive objective of modern-language 


? Anne Z. Moore, ‘‘Why I Chose to Study a Foreign Language,” The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXV, 181-185, December, 1940. ‘“‘Why Pupils Choose the Different 
Foreign Languages,” High Points, X, 41-42, March, 1928. 
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teaching. How can the necessary grammar be taught to young people in such 
a way that it will be most immediately serviceable in ordinary conversation? 

Obstacles that block the carryover of classroom practice to performance 
in real life. Certainly if the carryover of practice from the classroom into 
real life is to be as direct as possible, the grammar must be learned and 
rehearsed in a manner that bears some resemblance to the way in which oral 
language is used by human beings outside the school. This kind of practice, 
however, has not always been provided owing to the common assumption 
that because language is presented in certain ways in a textbook, its “gram- 
mar” is learned best by rehearsing or memorizing it in exactly the same 
format. 

The difficulty here is obviously not with the grammar, but with the way 
its contents are learned and practiced. To assume, for example, that verbs 
should be learned and rehearsed in conjugations because they are presented 
in this logical, organized fashion in a grammar, is not altogether unlike 
assuming that vocabulary should be learned and practiced in alphabetical 
order because words are conveniently arranged in this fashion in a diction- 
ary. The purpose of a grammar, like the purpose of a dictionary, is to present 
language in some convenient, logical organization. Obviously, the fact that 
the words are logically organized in a dictionary does not give anyone cause 
to throw away or denounce dictionaries, however absurd methodology based 
on their alphabetical organization might become. Neither does the fact that 
grammars classify words in declensions, conjugations, or paradigms give 
support to the conclusion that grammars should be thrown out of the class- 
room. A real danger, however, lies in mistaking the classification of language 
with its function, and thus unconsciously to let linguistic classification and 
its terminology become the real concern of the program rather than pro- 
ficiency in actual communication.? 

The jigsaw puzzle vs the snowball conception of language learning. The 
purpose of the unit presented in this paper is to provide specific, classroom- 
tested ways and means for learning and rehearsing grammar in a way that 
will make the carryover from practice to actual performance in real-life 
conversation as direct as possible. The acceptability of the specific proposals 
will depend upon the extent to which the reader’s personal experience con- 
firms the following observations: 

1. Although grammars usually provide translation exercises as means 
for practice in word-order, agreement, and idiomatic usages, these are sel- 
dom adequate for developing more than an intellectual appreciation of 
grammar and syntax. Space usually prohibits the inclusion of exercises in 
sufficient number to develop a ready command of verb-forms, personal pro- 
nouns, or special usages. The tendency, therefore, is to encourage the memo- 


2 J. R. Kantor, An Objective Psychology of Grammar, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, 1936, xvi+344 pages. 
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rization of conjugations, declensions, or paradigms. When no other means 
of practice are provided, students naturally have no other alternative than 
memorizing the basic essentials of grammar in isolated, vertical lists as 
presented in the textbook. Since no one uses the basic essentials in this order 
in real life, however, this kind of practice is often only very indirectly help- 
ful in improving ability actually to perform in conversation itself. The very 
difference in performance-situations makes such practice about as helpful 
for conversational purposes as playing table-tennis would be efficient in 
preparing one to play real tennis on a standard court. Is it not the instruc- 
tor’s responsibility, then, to provide specific means for rehearsing gram- 
matical forms in a way that will be functional for real-life purposes? The 
devices described in the accompanying unit illustrate one of many ways in 
which organized practice can be provided even in relatively large classes of 
30-40 students. Confidence in their usefulness is based upon the reactions of 
junior and senior high-school students of French, German, and Spanish over 
a period of fifteen years, of adults in evening school classes, of junior college 
students, and more recently, of officers enrolled in the Stanford School of 
Military Government.® 

2. The piece-meal learning of verbs, pronouns, demonstratives, posses- 
sives, etc. too often brings the student into contact with grammar only as 
isolated particles to be illustrated in a translation exercise. However neces- 
sary and valuable such exercises may be for developing an appreciation of 
syntax, the fact remains that oral and written composition in such circum- 
stances often resemble efforts to piece together the parts of a jigsaw-puzzle. 
Even when the puzzle is eventually fitted together perfectly, it is still not an 
organic unity—the parts are still disconnected, and often fall apart at the 
slightest jar. Certainly little in the way of confidence, and rarely anything 
in the way of a feeling for language, are ever acquired in this manner. Prac- 
tice in fitting the parts of language together on the jigsaw-puzzle plan simply 
does not give enough experience in learning language as it actually works in 
real life. Such work may in theory lay an “intellectual foundation” for 
subsequent practice of a more life-like nature, but the actual facts seem to 
show that it often defeats its own ends by inviting impatience, insecurity, 
confusion, or the discouragement that prompts young people to drop 
foreign-language work in sufficient numbers to make strong third- and 
fourth-year programs exceptional even in relatively large high-schools.* 

Would it not be better, then, to replace the jigsaw-puzzle conception of 


* For concrete illustrations of testing procedures used in functional language-area 
Programs, see “Wartime Developments in Modern-language Achievement Testing,” 
The Modern Language Journal, XXVIII, 136-150, February, 1944. 

‘Ray Yaller, “A Survey of Causes of Student Failure in Language Study,” High 
Points, XX, 12-23, June, 1938. 

Adolph Klein, “Failure and Subjects Liked and Disliked,” High Points, XXI, 
22-25, January, 1939. 
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grammar teaching with what might be conveniently described as the “‘ex- 
panding snowball” conception in which the unknown is linked to the already 
known in cumulative fashion, and becomes a unit with it? When this is done, 
previously learned items of grammar are not forgotten the moment atten- 
tion shifts to something new. Old learnings can be rehearsed automatically 
without seeming to become purposeless repetition, and the learner’s aural- 
oral performance-span in language can be increased gradually until he can 
both understand and express himself in relatively long sentences and ques- 
tions without going into the intellectual trances that the products of jigsaw- 
puzzle instruction in grammar so often have to enter before they can 
materialize a relatively simple answer. The practice exercises contained in 
this unit illustrate the snowball conception in an organized form suitable 
for use with relatively large groups. 

3. Textbook exercises tend to give adequate practice only in declarative 
sentence forms, whereas conversation often requires ability not only to un- 
derstand, but also to originate questions. Most conversation (as distin- 
guished from what might more appropriately be termed formal discussion) 
consists of questions and answers. This fact is especially true of work done 
in the name of conversation in the classroom. If throughout his work in 
school, however, the student receives practice only in answering questions 
posed by the teacher, his growth in ability to originate statements and ques- 
tions of his own is not likely to be in the direction of conversational ability. 
In fact, widespread observation of teaching practice shows that almost all 
questions raised in foreign-language classes are asked by teachers who pre- 
sumably need this all-important practice least. The role of the student, even 
in intermediate and relatively advanced courses, is often that of a ‘‘ventrilo- 
quist dummy” for the textbook-writer or teacher. In the absence of the 
latter, the pupils are often literally dumb. Would it not be advisable, then, 
to rehearse such items of grammar as irregular verbs, tense-endings, demon- 
stratives, possessives, and conjunctive and disjunctive pronouns in a man- 
ner that guarantees adequate experience in originating as well as in 
answering questions? 

Initiating a program in instrumental grammar for conversation. The 
device presented here is simplified to permit of its ready use in large classes. 
It involves having students recast and rehearse the grammar that requires 
special practice (like the scales and arpeggios in music) in the question- 
and-answer format characteristic of most conversation, as distinguished 
from formal discussion, in real life. After the students have once become 
acquainted with the conversational format, they can readily recast the 
grammar as presented in the book without special assistance from the in- 
structor. In fact, the process of recasting in itself becomes a valuable learn- 
ing experience. Although the method has been used extensively in French, 
German, and Italian, space allows of its illustration only in terms of ex- 
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amples from the Spanish. Here is an illustration of the question-and-answer 
exercise as it can be applied by easy stages to the teaching of irregular verbs, 
agreement of adjectives, possessives, demonstratives, the comparative, the 
superlative, etc., in sequential, cumulative fashion on the principle of the 
“expanding whole.”’ The following exercise is written on the board for 
group review and discussion in class: 


no ser miembro(s) not to be members 
éNo es Ud. miembro? Aren’t you a member? 
—( Yo) no soy miembro. I’m not a member. 
—d¢No son Uds. miembros? Aren’t you members? 
(Nosotros) no somos miembros. We aren’t members. 


The teacher develops an acquaintance with the present-tense forms of 
ser by having one pupil read the Spanish questions and another the answers, 
making sure that the participants are seated on opposite sides of the room 
so that they will unconsciously speak loudly enough for all to hear. Next, 
she has the students on one side of the room ask the questions in chorus, and 
the other side repeat the answers. 

Then she asks for volunteers: “‘Who can find the Spanish for I’m not a 
member. ... How would you say I am a member.... We are not mem- 
bers... . We are members.” 

Developing grammatical insights. Following this introductory work, she 
develops insight into the grammar illustrated in the conversation exercise 
by asking such leading questions as can be answered directly from actual 
experience with the language in action. For example: 


1. Where does the word for not go in Spanish? 

2. What English word is not translated in the first two sentences? 

3. The verb forms that are used with Ud.can always be used with he, she, Rosa, or 
Carlos also. How then, would you ask Jsn’t she (ella) a member? . . . Carlos is not a mem- 
ber... . He (él) ts a member. 

4. The verb-forms that are used with Uds. can also be used with ellos (they), Juan y 
Marfa, las casas, etc. How, then, would you ask Aren't they (ellos) members? Jol : and 
Mary aren't members. 


Written practice for delayed recall. Finally, she asks the class to write 
out the two Spanish questions and two answers for three or four verb- 
phrases using no ser miembro as a model. For example: 


Teacher: “‘Now let’s take a sheet of paper and write the fwo Spanish 
questions and ¢wo answers for these phrases, using the sentences no ser 
miembro on the board as a model. Raise your hands as soon as you have 
finished. The teacher writes the following verb-phrase on the board: 


not to be very young: mo ser muy joven (jévenes) 


Then she adds a word of caution: “Use jévenes (with the accent mark) 
in the last ¢wo sentences.” 
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While the group is writing out the questions and answers, the teacher 
moves about the room to clear up individual doubts or misunderstandings, 
to call attention to careless omissions or misspellings, or to answer individ- 
ual questions. 

As soon as two students have finished, she calls them aside to repeat the 
questions and answers to each other orally in a low voice in dialogue form 
while the remainder of the class is finishing. When the second or third pair 
of students has finished, she has them repeat the dialogue in similar fashion 
—until all the class has finished writing the questions and answers. 

Oral practice for delayed recall. When the group has finished, the 
teacher asks for volunteers to repeat the questions and answers as a kind of 
conversation between two people. In large classes, choral work can often be 
used to practical advantage by having one group of pupils ask the questions 
of another. Such choral practice, however, is usually effective only if the 
instructor is not too inhibited to adopt the gestures employed by a dynamic 
glee-club leader or choir director. 

Observe that the negative construction is always used because it provides 
a more complete basic pattern. It is much easier simply to leave out mo when 
an affirmative construction is desired than to try to add it later to an already 
established pattern. The latter process usually encourages an unusual degree 
of originality on the part of young people in inserting the negative adverb 
no in almost every conceivable place except the right one. 

The principle of the cumulative or expanding whole. For additional 


practice, the teacher uses verb-phrases to which new grammatical elements 
have been tied as variable vocabulary on the principle of the expanding 
whole. She can readily explain to the group that (1) any forms in parenthe- 
ses, except verbs, are to be used in the Jas¢ question and answer of the con- 
versation-exercise only; and (2) all words in italics change their forms in the 
questions and answers. 


comparative: no ser mas grande(s) que él not to be bigger than he 

superlative: no ser el (los) mejor (mejores) de _— not to be the best in the class 
la clase 

correlatives: no ser tan grande(s) como él not to be as big as he 

possessive de: no ser amigo(s) de Roy not to be Roy's friend(s) 

possessive adjective: no ser su(s) propio(s) duefio(s) not to be your own master(s) 


Matched-pair conversational practice. To provide for individualized 
practice in large classes, the instructor can divide the group into conversa- 
tional pairs to rehearse the questions and answers in a soft voice. This 
device may require discretion in the assignment of partners to prevent the 
development of disciplinary problems, but these are minor difficulties that 
can easily be met through such periodic regroupings as are necessary any- 
way to provide for a variety of conversational experiences. It is always good 
psychology, however, to present the purposes and advantages of the plan 
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to the group beforehand, and to ask them to suggest a code of behavior that 
they are willing to have the teacher enforce to the letter as a means for 
making these practice periods worthwhile. 

During the practice sessions, the teacher moves about the room, listens 
in on the conversations, corrects errors in grammar or pronunciation in- 
dividually, and writes on the board new vocabulary sentences to be re- 
hearsed in the question-and-answer forms. She also sees to it that each 
partner has the opportunity not only to answer questions, but also to ask 
them. As an incentive to attentive practice, she may request that uncooper- 
ative individuals or pairs write out the questions and answers in full. The 
ablest students can occasionally be paired to demonstrate before the group. 
Two slow learners, however, should rarely be teamed together during the in- 
dividualized conversational practice. Instead, they may be paired with able 
students enlisted as assistants to help them achieve an acceptable standard 
of performance. Usually twenty minutes of this kind of practice is as much 
as young people can engage in attentively at any one time. Used for a 
longer period, or oftener than three times a week, it eventually leads to the 
boredom that encourages careless, ineffective work. 

To be sure, the room will at times be filled with voices, but does anyone 
wish to maintain that ability in conversation can be developed by silent 
methods? What could possibly be more inspiring to a well-adjusted, en- 
thusiastic teacher than a room full of young people all talking in the foreign 
language? Is it not a little sad to think that living languages are so often 
taught in circumstances that suggest an intellectual love for the silence of 
the grave? Is teaching in such cases really educative, or is it often just an 
erudite process of dehydrating and vacuum-packing? 

Content for a year’s running-unit in instrumental grammar. The verb- 
phrases presented below include most of the grammatical topics commonly 
taught as basic essentials in first year high-school Spanish.’ They can be 
introduced and rehearsed in a conversational setting, when and as needed, 
during the first year. Although no comparable list of basic essentials is as 
yet available for French, German, or Italian, there is every reason to believe 
that the grammatical concepts are of similar frequency in almost all Euro- 
pean languages. For this reason; it should be possible to derive a tentative, 
comparable list merely by translating the English concepts into the words 
and idioms of highest frequency in other languages of Romanic or Germanic 
origin. It is perhaps unnecessary to repeat that each verb phrase is to be 
rehearsed in dialogue form. The numbered items in heavy print are to be 
worked out on the board by the teacher in the presence of the class. This 
process of enlisting the participation of the group in recasting the grammar 


a, Thornton C. Blayne, “A Validated Grade-Placement Outline of the Basic Essen- 
tials of Spanish,” The Modern Language Journal, XXVIII, 365-73, April, 1944. 
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as presented in the textbook will in itself be a test of the groups’ compre- 
hension of the topic.® 


Basic essentials of grammar: first year 


Key: The words in italics change their forms in the questions and answers. The forms in 
parentheses, except verbs, will ordinarily be used only in the last question and answer 
(plural). The verb-phrases that are in heavy print are to be worked out by the teacher on 
the board in the presence of the class, and then rehearsed in question-and-answer form in 
dialogue fashion. Verb-phrases in ordinary print are for individualized matched-pair prac- 
tice in imitation of the model. Such practice is always to be followed by having pupils com- 
pose short, easy-to-answer questions using known vocabulary to prove that they have more 
than intellectual ‘“‘appreciation” of the grammatical topic. The students can then try 
their questions out on each other. It is obvious that this type of work in instrumental 
grammar is introduced only when and as needed to develop confidence and facility in oral 
and written expression. Three-fourths of the class time will normally be devoted to the 
discussion of topics suggested by an interesting and informative conversational reader. 
The central purpose of the exercises in instrumental grammar for conversation is pri- 
marily to facilitate such discussion tn the foreign language itself.” 

There is no virtue per se to the particular phraseology of the sample exercises pre- 
sented here. If they bring more practical and life-like verb phrases to mind, that is all to 
the good. 


1. present tense of fener (to have): no tener teléfono 


¢No tiene Ud. teléfono? Don’t you have a telephone? 
—( Yo) no tengo teléfono. I don’t have a telephone. 
—<dNo tienen Uds. teléfono? Don’t you have a telephone? 
—(Nosotros) no tenemos teléfono. We don’t have a telephone. 
Repeat, using the following instead of teléfono: 
a. hermanos brothers and sisters d. parientes aqui relatives here 
b. reloj watch, clock e. amigos en México friends in Mexico 
c. dinero money f. tiempo para jugar altenis ime to play tennis 


Sample leading questions: What short English word is hardly ever translated in 


* It is only fair to state here that for the last fifteen years the writer has taught his 
own classes in college preparatory French, German, and Spanish using the procedures 
outlined in this article—without the aid of a basic grammar except for reference purposes. 
All grammatical topics have been introduced in question-and-answer context written on 
the board as models for young people to follow in matched-pair practice with parallel 
constructions. Such work has always been supplemented by frequent practice in the 
composition of original questions, illustrating the topic. For example: 

Teacher: ‘“‘Now let’s see if each of us can make up five short, easy-to-answer ques- 
tions to prove that we know how to use ser and estar (or avoir and étre, werden and 
wollen, the indirect object pronouns, etc.). In our own questions, let’s use only words of 
which we are absolutely sure, and that we feel certain other members of the group will 
understand. Then let’s try out our questions on each other.” 

If the classes have difficulty composing questions, the teacher knows that it is high 
time to get busy on vocabulary-building, lest the grammatical theory, for lack of words 
to which it can be tied in the learners’ experience, evaporate every week-end into the 
stratosphere of pure intellect. ; 

7 For detailed descriptions of junior and senior high-school programs in action, see 
Modern Languages for Modern Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1942, 
525 pages; pp. 220-260. 
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Spanish after a form of tener (to have)? What Spanish words in the dialogues need be 
used only for clearness or emphasis? 


2. present tense of fener with possessive adjectives added in keeping 
with the principle of the expanding whole: 


not to have your own automobile(s): no tener su(s) propio(s) automévil(es) 
éNo tiene Ud. su propio automévil? Haven’t you your own automobile? 
( Yo) no tengo mi propio automévil. I don’t have my own automobile. 
—éNo tienen Uds. sus propios automéviles?_ Don’t you have your own automobiles? 
(Nosotros) no tenemos nuestros propios We don’t have our own automobiles. 
automéviles. 
Repeat using the following instead of automévil: 
a. libro(s) book(s) b. boleto(s) tickets 
In using these feminine words, change propio(s) and nuestro(s) to propia(s) and 
nuestra(s): 
c. llave(s) key(s) d. coleccié6n (colecciones) collection(s) 


3. present tense of ir with possessive adjectives and disjunctive pro- 
nouns: 


no ir a llevar su cfmara consigo 
éNo va Ud. a llevar su cfAmara consigo? Aren't you going to take your camera with you? 
—No voy a llevar mi cfmara conmigo. 
—éNo van Uds. a llevar sus cAmaras consigo? 
—No vamos a llevar nuesiras cAmaras con nosotros. 
Repeat using the following instead of c&émara(s), and changing nuestra(s) to 

nuestro(s) where necessary: 

a. maleta(s) suttcase(s) c. pasaporte(s) passport(s) 

b. sobretodo(s) overcoat(s) d. gufa(s) guidebook(s) 


4. preterite tense of ver with direct object pronouns: no ver(me) entrar 


éNo me vid Ud. entrar? Didn't you see me enter(ing)? 
—( Yo) no le* vi entrar. 
—éNo nos vieron Uds. entrar? 
—(Nosotros) no les* vimos entrar. 
* Use la(s) in speaking to girls or women. 
Repeat, using the following instead of entrar: 
. salir (to) go out c. bajar (to) get off 
. partir (to) leave d. subir (to) get on 
Repeat, using different verbs; e.g., ofr: to hear 
. €No me oyé Ud. tocarlo? Didn’t you hear me play(ing) it? 
. €No me oyé Ud. Wamarile? Didn’t you hear me call(ing) you? 
. No me oyé Ud. elogiarle? Didn’t you hear me praising you? 


5. The preterite tense of dar with indirect object pronouns: 
not to give me the keys: no dar(me) las llaves 


¢No me dié Ud. las laves? Didn't you give me the keys (the keys to me)? 
—(Yo) no le di las Haves. 
—é¢No nos dieron Uds. las llaves? 
—(Nosotros) no les dimos las laves. 
Repeat, using different verbs and noun objects; e.g., 
a. NO prestar(me) el dinero: not to lend me the money 
b. no escribir(me) de Cuba: not to write me from Cuba. 
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c. no enviar(me) el telegrama: not to send me the telegram 
d. no telefonear(me): not to telephone me 


For developing a command of the conjunctive personal pronouns with infinitives or 
present participles, gradually introduce dialogue practice based on such verb-phrases as: 
a. NO querer acompafiar(me) c. no poder enviar(me)las 
b. no ir a devolvér(me)lo d. no saber explicar(me)lo 

e. no estar buscéndo(me) 


6. Reflexive verbs: Introduce and rehearse in the same way as suggested 
using such verb phrases as the following in familiar tenses: 


a. no lavarse las manos c. no alegrarse de estar de vuelta 
b. no acostarse temprano d. no guardér(se)lo 


7. Agreement, comparison, and superlative of adjectives. Introduce and 
rehearse in question-and-answer format using such verb-phrases as the fol- 
lowing: 

a. no ser tan capaz como él c. no ser el mAs alto de todos 
b. no ser mfs grande que ellos d. no ser el mejor jugador del equipo 


8. Possessive de: Introduce and rehearse using such verb-phrases as: 


a. no ser amigo de Roy c. no ir a la casa de Dolores 
b. no conocer al hermano de Pancho d. no haber visto la bolsa de Lupe 


9. The demonstratives: no comprar ese sarape en México 


éNo compré Ud. ese sarape en México? Didn't you buy that sarape in Mexico? 
—( Yo) no compré este sarape en México. 
—éNo compraron Uds. esos sarapes en México? 
(Nosotros) no compramos estos sarapes en México. 
Repeat using forms of the demonstratives; e¢.g.; 
a. ¢No compré Ud. esa cartera en México? 
b. €No obtuvo Ud. ésos en Chile? 
c. €No recibiéd Ud. ésas de Madrid? 


10. The double negative: no ver venir a nadie tampoco 


e.g.: No ve Ud. venir a nadie tampoco? Don’t you see anybody coming either? 
Repeat, using different verbs with nada, nunca, etc. 


11. Personal a: not to know the lady—no conocer a la sefiora 


e.g.: ENo conoce Ud. ala sefiora? Don't you know the lady? 
Repeat, using different verbs with direct objects requiring a. 


12. Cumulative exercises for summary and review. All words in italics 
will change their forms in the questions and answers. For extra practice, 
repeat using different verbs, nouns, or tenses. 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 


. No tener su automévil aquf 

. no tener el suyo aqui 

. NO comprar ese traje en Lima 

. no recibir esa de Pablo 

. no querer llevar su c&mara consigo 
. no desear llevar ese consigo 
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. NO comprender(me) 

. DO poder comprender(me) 

. no querer d&r(me)los 

. no estar habl4ndo(me) 

. no poder ofr(me) hablar de allt* 

. no alegrarse de poder asistir 

. No sentir tener que despedirse 

. no alegrarse de poder llevar la suya consigo® 

. no ver a Felipe ni a su hermana tampoco 

. no recordar c6mo se ilama la hermana de su amigo'® 


wOD 8 wu. HK. oo 


Short-cuts. The fact that the grammatical forms used with Ud(s) can 
be used with any third person in Spanish obviously makes the conversa- 
tional exercises serve all normal purposes. The familiar singular form of 
verbs can eventually be introduced quite painlessly simply by having pupils 
add -s to the verb form used with Ud. The only important exceptions are the 
preterite tense and the form (tG) eres. 

Since the familiar plural (vosotros) is as archaic in Spanish-America as 
ye in English, it is doubtful if its introduction in first-year classes is worth 
while in terms of relative values. Even in modern Spanish literature, the 
familiar plural occurs on the average only once in 11,000 words!" Can it 
not be introduced when actually needed by means of a simple transmutation 
scheme? Is it not better to concentrate on a few basic forms, from which 
others can later be derived without trouble at all, than to burden people 
with six forms for every single verb and tense? Most college professors and 
readers of College Entrance Board Examinations would doubtless think 
that the millennium had arrived if high-school graduates in Spanish could 
actually use even the first and third persons correctly. Might we not have 
more students in third- and fourth-year classes eager to learn the fine-points 
of Spanish grammar if we helped them learn to use a few important things 
confidently during the first two years? 

Pitfalls. Only two easily avoidable temptations are likely to beset the 
use of the procedures discussed in this paper. The introduction of new gram- 
matical elements as variable vocabulary in the conversational exercises will 
often stimulate questions from the class. Certainly such questions bespeak 
a commendable interest in grammar, and should be encouraged at all times; 
but they can also side-track the class work into prolonged erudite discus- 
sions (in English) about the language! When this happens, the main purpose 


® 2No puede Ud. oirme hablar de alli? 
—(Yo) no puedo ofrle hablar de agut, etc. 
* ZNo se alegra Ud. de poder llevar la suya consigo? 
~——( Yo) no me alegro de poder llevar la mia conmigo, etc. 

10 2No recuerda Ud. c6mo se llama la hermana de su amigo? 

( Yo) no recuerdo c6mo se llama la hermana de mi amigo. etc. 

Computed from pages 12 and 45 of Hayward Keniston’s Spanish Syntax List: A 
Statistical Study of Grammatical Usage in Contemporary Spanish Prose on the Basis of 
Range and Frequency. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1937, 278 pages. See also 
Page 46, 
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of the exercise—that of providing actual practice in learning to do by doing 
is likely to be defeated. To avoid this danger, it is important to adopt a 
consistent technique of handling questions. Here are a few practical sugges- 
tions: 

1. After the group has become familiar with the model exercise that they 
are to imitate (using other verb-phrases in matched-pair conversation) ask 
the important leading questions yourself. The answers to all relevant ques- 
tions will be obvious from the context. In other words, help the pupils to see 
the key points for themselves through guided experience in actually using the 
language. 

2. Ask pupils to hold other questions for a special question-box period at 
the end of the practice session. If this period is scheduled for the last five or 
ten minutes of the class hour, the bell will automatically check any uncon- 
scious tendency to substitute theorizing in English for active practice in the 
language itself. 

3. Answer any purely individual questions privately during the practice 
session or supervised-study period. If this plan is followed consistently, the 
class will soon realize that there is a time and place for everything. Is not 
confusion often the result of poor leadership or erratic class management? 

The second danger is the temptation to neglect the final and most im- 
portant step to which the dialogue practice itself is only preliminary: that of 
having young people compose questions of their own to demonstrate their com- 
mand of the topic, and their ability actually to ask the questions intelligibly 
of their classmates. If proper attention has been given to vocabulary- 
building, this final step should be within the easy reach of the students. If 
the pupils are encouraged to use only words with which they are thoroughly 
familiar, the number of grammatical mistakes will not be so great as the 
number commonly found in translation-exercises that pupils are often asked 
to write for correction on the blackboard. 

Certainly any tendency on the part of members of the group to rush to 
a vocabulary or dictionary and merely to string words together can easily 
be avoided by having work in original composition done from memory 
without the aid of notes or reference books of any kind. If this procedure 
renders the group literally speechless, the probabilities are strong that the 
immediate need is for vocabulary, and not for grammatical theory. Without 
a secure foundation in vocabulary, work in grammar is likely to prove just 
so much erudite busy-work as far as the development of ability to perform 
in real-life conversation is concerned. 

Will instruction in instrumental grammar in terms of the procedures 
outlined in this paper prepare students to pass College Entrance Board 
Examinations?” The records give an unqualified, affirmative answer. In- 


% In 1940 the Secondary Education Board recommended the replacement of formal 
translation-tests with “free composition” in College Entrance Board Examinations. See 
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deed, it is difficult to see how students can be prepared adequately for 
modern college-entrance examinations in foreign languages without ade- 
quate practice in original composition. 

Will rehearsing grammar in a format different from that in which it is 
presented in the textbook prove confusing to young people? If the class has 
become habituated to reciting grammar in vertical lists, it may experience 
some difficulty at first in using verbs, pronouns, and adjectives in life-like 
context. The cause of such initial difficulties, however, cannot rightly be 
attributed to confusion. Is it not but a clear proof that grammar learned or 
practiced in list form simply does not help people actually to use it with ease 
or confidence in any situation that bears the slightest resemblance to normal 
communication in real life? 

Confusion will arise only if the real objective that actually governs the 
choice of materials, methods, and activities in the classroom is altogether 
different from the purpose of the unit presented in this paper. If the central 
aim is actually to develop ability to perform in the foreign language in real- 
life situations, then the difference between the grammatical format of the 
textbook and the manner in which the basic essentials are practiced need be 
no more confusing than the difference between the alphabetical organization 
of words in a dictionary and the non-alphabetical order in which words are 
used in actual communication. 

If, however, the objective that actually dictates the choice of practice 
materials, methods, and examinations is mot to promote ease and confidence 
in effective communication, but to illustrate Priscian’s system of linguistic 
classification and nomenclature'* with the aid of examples from the Spanish, 
Italian, German, or French, then certainly the introduction of any organ- 
ized procedures that bear the slightest resemblance to actual communica- 
tion in the out-of-school world will prove not only confusing, but also 
irrelevant. In such courses their introduction should be deferred until the 
end of the tenth or twelfth year of advanced grammar. 





A Report on the Conference on Modern Foreign Languages, Secondary Education Board, 
Milton, Massachusetts, 1941, 32 pages. Page 30: ‘‘. . . That writing be tested as a skill 
on the basis of a free composition on an assigned topic, preferably with pictured illustra- 
tion and suggested annotation.” 

4 Caesariensis Priscianus (c 500 A.D.) Institutiones Grammaticae. The Priscian 
catechical method of language teaching, in vogue for over 1,400 years, is illustrated in the 
following translation: 


Question Answer 


What part of speech is arma? = A noun 

Of what sort? Common 

Of what class? Abstract 

Of what gender? Neuter 

Why neuter? Because all nouns whose plurals end in a are neuter. 
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INE month’s teaching in a language program of the A.S.T.P. should 
be enough to render at least a preliminary judgment of the carry-over 
into civilian teaching that may be expected. Nine months is also a com- 
plete term for languages and there is probably no one who has worked 
closely with such a program who would not temper the first enthusiasm that 
came from observing one, two, or three months’ work, and which was re- 
flected in exaggerated form in the popular reviews and press. Many instruc- 
tors had a sense of working with something hitherto untried in language 
teaching and were not slow to sense that completely comparable conditions 
would never exist in civilian teaching. Everyone wondered, what, if any- 
thing, new would be found in the way of teaching methods. 
There should be by now answers to all the points suggested above—and 
some others not indicated. What follows are some of these answers. 


The Part That Cannot Be Duplicated 


It is well to remember that when A.S.T.P. language work is given 


strong praise with the implication that it is high time civilian language in- 
structors wake up and do the same, there are certain features of the organ- 
ization and personnel that will be totally absent from any civilian attempt 
to do the same job in the same way. 


1. The Personnel 


The students were carefully selected on the basis of their intelligence. At 
first, I think their I.Q. ratings had to be one hundred and fifteen and later 
one hundred and thirty-five. With no attempt to assess whether an I.Q. test 
is really an I.Q. test, it is evident that the students were on the whole rather 
good material! and had at least a fairly broad range of general education. 
They all had some language background; the range was from two years of 
college work in some language to fluency. They were also sufficiently mature 
to profit from instruction. Few civilian classes will present such a high range 
of ability. 


2. The Motivation 


In addition to their language work, the soldiers studied the country or 
countries involved from varied angles—history, anthropology, political sci- 


1 They would have been better had they been tested for hearing. Acuteness of hearing 
seemed of the utmost importance for success under the method used. 
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ence, art, music, etc. If only because half of the total class-room time was 
given to languages, there was the quick understanding that language would 
be the most important part of the curriculum bearing on the students’ suc- 
cess. Whether for this reason or because it was the one subject in which 
they could see constant progress, there is no doubt that they enjoyed and 
profited most from their language instruction. Needless to say, entire classes 
cannot be expected to have this attitude in post-war teaching. 

Attendance, of course, was obligatory. Probably most centers did relax 
military rigor somewhat, but never in peace-time will it be possible to hold 
over an irregular student’s head the threat of a court martial and all that 
that implies on one’s well-being. 


3. Time Spent 


Suffice it to say that no civilian language course will ever have fifteen 
to twenty hours a week available for class-room work. As indicated later, 
there is partial compensation for this. 


4. The Financial Arrangement 


There was complete latitude to our spending for books, secretarial help, 
movies, etc. It could be done by simple requisition with permission (as far 
as we were concerned) granted in advance. In short, we bought when and 
as we pleased. Any comparison with civilian teaching had better be omitted. 


5. Drill sections were limited to ten students—too costly a set-up for most 
schools to duplicate. 


New Techniques 


In this part and the next, it is assumed without benefit of argument that 
because of practical considerations future language teaching will emphasize 
much more than in the past two decades the ability to speak and under- 
stand the language. This will call for a rather constant gathering of new 
techniques. Of course, there was once the direct method and it is quite 
possible that there are no devices that it didn’t use. We certainly used all 
the known techniques. We assigned topics for two to five minute speeches, 
used pictures, dramatized, etc. What was different perhaps was the com- 
plete practicality of the assignments. Speeches were on actual things and 
events. Pictures were “useful,” (relating to the war and every day occur- 
rences); the student was asked to describe what he saw. Dramatizations 
might be a court scene, with judge, accused, lawyers, etc. Other than their 
practicality the’ devices called for considerable improvisation on the part 
of the student and the fullest use of available vocabulary. The following 
devices may or may not have been used before. 
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1. Definitions 


This device seems to be based on sound principles. When conversing in 
a foreign language one constantly hears words with which he is not familiar 
and about whose meanings he must ask. The class-room procedure is to take 
words unknown to the student and define them in known terms. The con- 
verse is to give an English word for which the student does not know the 
foreign term and have him define it with the vocabulary he possesses so 
that the thing described is clearly evident to the instructor. The situation 
envisaged here is that of a student speaking to a foreigner and being at a 
loss for the correct word; he has to paraphrase. Still better along this line 
is to have the student select but not tell some English term for which he 
does not have the foreign equivalent and attempt the paraphrase. In this 
instance the instructor cannot help unconsciously by saying that the para- 
phrase is sufficient before he has clearly understood what the student has 
in mind. When the sense of the paraphrase is clear to the instructor he sup- 
plies the foreign word. 


2. Interpreters 


One student is an interpreter; the other students are foreigners. The in- 
structor says anything he wants of a practical nature to the interpreter who 
translates for the rest of the class; one of the class has some reaction to the 
information, tells something or asks a question of the interpreter who relays 
it to the instructor. 


3. Reporting a Conversation 


Have two or three instructors (preferably natives) engage in a conversa- 
tion on any topic and for ten or fifteen minutes and then ask the class for a 
summary of the conversation written in English. This is an invaluable exer- 
cise in the hardest aspect of comprehension—a natural conversation with 
no particular intent to speak cleatly for a not too competent listener. For 
the sake of variety an act from a play, having two or three characters, may 
be read. 


4. Questions 


Each student should come to class each day prepared to ask a question 
of another student who will answer it. 


The Essential Carry-Over and Gain 
1. Rate of Absorption 


Most of the laudatory articles in the popular press and sometimes in the 
more serious reviews were based upon the early weeks or months of the pro- 
gram. In retrospect this enthusiasm was not false but neither could it be 
as justified for a nine month period. The simple fact is that the rate of ab- 
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sorption is greatest during the first three months of learning, at least for 
those students who started at par, with no previous knowledge of the lan- 
guage. I don’t know if this fact is well known to the psychologists of 
learning but here was an excellent opportunity to make the observation. 
In other terms, it is easier to go from zero knowledge to sixty percent 
knowledge than from sixty to seventy, seventy to eighty, etc. Other possible 
facts such as slackening of enthusiasm on the part of the students, fatigue 
from continued application may be contributing factors. I am simply mak- 
ing the observation which is not meant to be derogatory to the general 
success of the program. We did some rather amazing things in the first 
three months but it is easy to see now that they were not based on a wide 
or deep knowledge of the language by the student. 

This slower rate of absorption in a condensed course seems to me to 
offer some compensation for the smaller number of hours that even the most 
fortunate civilian course will have available; the fatigue element will not 
be present. 


2. The Question of Perfection in Speech 


It may now be accepted as principle that it is preferable for a student to 
talk fairly fluently with a fair amount of inaccuracy than to talk hardly at 
all with accuracy. There is something vital about conversation even though 
inaccurate and something sterile about the type of accurate performance 


that we have often insisted upon in the past. A student with conversational 
ability may be expected to correct himself with sufficient time and example; 
the perfectionist will not often achieve conversation which is one of the 
aims of the course. There is, of course, an indefinable region where inac- 
curacy must be stopped. Each teacher would judge it differently. 


3. Flexibility 


This vague word best describes many of the virtues that have come out 
of the program. It means freedom to change when change is needed. There 
should be flexibility of content, to meet new situations. Texts should not be 
ordered long in advance. It means flexibility of staff to permit the students 
to hear as many accents as possible. All classes here changed instructors 
every six weeks. It permits the best use of native and American instructors. 
The flexibility has the added value of keeping the entire staff alert. 


4. Practical Results 


A high degree of comprehension of the spoken tongue and considerable 
facility in talking may be attained in a short time if the students are con- 
stantly “soaked” in the foreign tongue. 


5. A Different Appeal 


In elementary college work the cultural aspect of the work should be 
outrightly abandoned. Our readings were drawn mostly from original 
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sources (Italian General Staff reports were good for soldiers, but would 
not be as good for a mixed class of civilians) and the interesting excerpts of 
historical and practical nature drawn from all centuries of literature. What- 
ever the validity of the claim that we should study another nation’s lan- 
guage to appreciate her culture it lacks appeal at this time. Perhaps it 
never has been completely true and our best reason for studying a foreign 
nation is either to know its language for practical reasons or to know the 
culture so that we can best judge and appreciate that nation in our dealings 
with it. In any case the cultural argument does not have immediate appeal 
to students or administrations and should not be offered at the elementary 
level. We gave a survey of literature in the foreign tongue to the soldiers, 
largely to accustom them to hearing the foreign idiom, and in more than one 
case were met by a “‘culture strike.”” Henceforth it may be more advisable 
to link foreign language teaching outrightly recognizable with American 
interests. Of course, whatever “cultural” content can be safely inserted is 
a gain. 


6. Reading Is Not Neglected 


Some of the critics of the program seem to feel that reading ability is 
neglected. This need not be so. One group tested after ten weeks by stand- 
ardized examination proved to have far higher reading knowledge than com- 
parable civilians. Some seventy-five percent rated two semesters’ ability. 


The counter-theory that the oral-aural approach may aid reading ability 
in a properly balanced program looks more valid than ever. 


7. Now Is the Time to Profit 


Language teachers should be reasonably alert to the fact that the govern- 
ment through this program has provided them with an unusual opportunity 
to test certain phases of language work. The program is now being aban- 
doned and the experiment will not occur again for some time on such a scale 
and whatever profit there is should be drawn immediately. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘AIR AGE’!”’ 





Notes on the Interrogative 


J. C. PALAMOUNTAIN 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—A survey of a number of plays and novels to determine the order of 
words in questions in contemporary French writing.) 


HIS study is based on all the questions found in eight contemporary 
novels and eight contemporary plays. These two genres were chosen 
because it is in them that questions are naturally most abundant. 

While I recognize that nothing definitive can be proved by such a limited 
survey, I believe that a more comprehensive study would not alter ma- 
terially the findings printed here, since both novels and plays offer a fair 
cross-section of authors and tone. And the number of questions discovered 
in these novels and plays is not infinitesimal, 4281 in the plays and 3300 in 
the novels, or a total of 7581 questions. 

The novels chosen were Louis Aragon, Les beaux quartiers (B), Georges 
Duhamel, Le notaire du Havre (NH), Jean Giraudoux, Siegfried et le limousin 
(SL), Edmond Jaloux, La fin d’un beau jour (F), Martial-Piéchaud, Le 
retour dans la nuit (R), Francois Mauriac, Le neud de vipéres (NV), Romain 
Rolland, Annette et Sylvie (A), and Jules Romains, Le crime de Quinette (Q), 
all in French editions. 

The plays were Henri Bernstein, Le voyage (V), Charles de Chappuis- 
Peyret, Feu monsieur Pic (P), Michel Duran, Liberté provisoire (L), René 
Fauchois, Mile Jockey (J), Paul Géraldy, Duo (D), Jean Giraudoux, Sieg- 
fried (S), Paul Raynal, Le tombeau sous l’arc de triomphe (T), and Jules 
Romains, Knock (K), all in French editions. 

It seemed advisable to adopt the simplest classification possible and to 
allocate all questions to the following categories: (a) normal order (subject+ 
verb), (b) inverted order, and (c) questions containing no finite verb.! 


TABLE 1 


NOVELS 
Norma! Order 


NH NV Q 
94 70 322 
Inverted Order 
88 73 147 117 
No Finite Verb 
61 288 60 71 49 197 78 33 8372 


' These questions are just as complete as if a finite verb were present. The proportion of 


_ abbreviated questions is naturally high in a language in which so much can be understood 
demi mot. 


° I have arbitrarily included here n’est-ce pas, used only 45 times in all eight novels, be- 
Cause it is not the main verb in the sentence. 
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TABLE 2 


PLays 
Normal Order 


K L P S 3 Vv Totals 

248 176 159 396 233 1978 
Inverted Order 

73 83 62 141 132 138 237 83 949 
No Finite Verb 

235 206 73 179 106 123 226 206 1354 


As we see from the tables above, the results obtained from the study of 
novels and plays are strikingly different. Questions in the normal order 
(with rising inflection) are vastly more common in plays than in novels. 
If we consider only those questions containing a finite verb, we find that 
53.0 per cent of the questions in novels are in the normal order. On the other 
hand, 67.6 per cent of the questions in plays are in the normal order. 

How can we account for the high percentage of questions in norma! 
order? Is it because more and more the French are simplifying word order, 
the simplification going in the direction of subject+verb? A comparison 
with analogous novels and plays at various periods might help to give us an 
answer.® At all events it seems likely that writers—dramatists in particu- 
lar—unconsciously, no doubt, are indicating a greater intimacy in thought 
and emotion‘ between the “declarer” and the “questioner.” “Vous allez 


partir demain?” seems much more a sharing than ‘“‘Allez-vous partir de- 
main?” The latter seems more objective, more impersonal, more detached. 

And what, if anything, do these results mean? I venture this suggestion. 
Dramatists more closely approximate the speech of Frenchmen, perhaps 
because they have made a minuter study of it. Conversation is a major part 
of the dramatist’s function; it is a less important preoccupation of the novel- 
ist.> On the assumption that this theory is plausible, let us go further. The 


+ It may be of interest to compare interrogative order in Marivaux, Le jeu de l’amour et du 
hasard, 1730; Beaumarchais, Le mariage de Figaro, 1778-1784; Labiche et Martin, Le voyage 
de M. Perrichon, 1860; and our twentieth-century plays. (In Marivaux, 13.2 per cent of the 
questions contain no finite verb; in Beaumarchais, 27.3 per cent; in Labiche et Martin, 45.9 
per cent; in the twentieth-century plays, 31.6 per cent.) Of the “complete” questions we find 
the following: 

Normal Order Inverted Order Totals 

Le jeu de l’amour et du hasard 67 26.9% 182 73.1% 249 
Le mariage de Figaro 151 41.6% 212 58.4% 363 
Le voyage de M. Perrichon 81 55.1% 66 44.9% 147 
Our twentieth-century plays 1978 67.6% 949 32.4% 2927 
Note the rise from 26.9 per cent to 67.6 percent. Naturally, one play for a period is insufficient 
for a valid comparison; it is likely, however, that a more thorough survey would probably 
demonstrate that the growth of the normal order has been fairly steady. 

* This intimacy does not necessarily imply friendship or affection. 

‘It is quite possible that, since the simpler the question (as we shall presently see) the 
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figures seem to indicate that not only do novels follow the more conventional 
order to a much greater degree than do plays, but that the more “‘intellec- 
tual,” the more introspective, the more contemplative the novel, the oftener 
we find inversion. Thus, in La fin d’un beau jour, Le neud de vipéres, Le 
retour dans la nuit, and Siegfried et le limousin, we discover a far greater 
incidence of inversion than in the more “popular” Le crime de Quinette and 
Les beaux quartiers. (See table 1.) Similarly, the more “intellectual” the 
play, the greater the incidence of inversion. In Siegfried, Feu monsieur Pic, 
and Le tombeau sous l’arc de triomphe, we find far more inversion than in 
Mlle Jockey and Duo. (See Table 2.) Thus we find that in Siegfried et le 


TABLE 3 


NOVELS 
Inverted Order Normal Order 


Siegfried et le limousin 72 76.6% 22 23.4% 
La fin d’un beau jour 213 75.3% 70 24.7% 
Le neud de vipéres 147 67.7% 70 32.3% 
Le retour dans la vallée 131 58.0% 95 42.0% 
Annette et Sylvie 88 45.3% 116 54.7% 
Le notaire du Havre 73 43.7% 94 56.3% 
Les beaux quartiers 316 37.9% 517 62.1% 
Le crime de Quinette 117 26.7% 322 73.3% 


1157 47.0% 1306 53.0% 


limousin more than three out of four questions are in inverted order and in 
Le crime de Quinette almost three out of four are in the normal order.® 
From this table we note that while in Siegfried questions in the normal 


TABLE 4 


PLays ‘ 
Inverted Order Normal Order 


Siegfried 138 46.4% 159 53.6% 
Feu monsieur Pic 132 43.5% 176 56.5% 
Le tombeau sous l’arc de triomphe = 237 37.4% 396 62.6% 
Liberté provisoire 141 36.2% 248 63.8% 
Knock 62 29.2% 150 70.8% 
Le voyage 83 26.3% 233 73.7% 
Mile Jockey 83 23.3% 273 76.7% 
Duo 73 17.5% 343 82.5% 


___ ro 


949 32.4% 1978 67.6% 





more likely the normal order, the play, being closer to the ordinarily spoken language, will dis- 
close a greater degree of this simplicity. 
* See reference to “intellectual” novels above. 
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order are only slightly in the majority, in Duo almost five-sixths of the ques- 
tions are in the normal order.’ 

In addition to the usual rising-inflection type which seems to prevail 
throughout the plays and to a lesser degree in the novels and with which 
we are all familiar in English (though the use in English is much rarer) 
we find a considerable number of examples—more than a score—which have 
a rising inflection but which are notably different from the common type. 
From their form they would seem not to demand a rising inflection; yet 
the interrogation point is there for the reader and the actor. We must as- 
sume that the question—a mood of uncertainty or suspended judgment— 
is in the speaker’s mind. Examples: Je croyais que vous aviez navigué en 
Méditerranée? Le voyage; Vous n’avez pas gardé ma lettre, je suppose? 
Duo; J’espére que vous ne m’avez pas trop débinée? Liberté provisoire; Je 
me demande ce qu’elle va étre? Siegfried. 

Now let us consider one of the “‘simplest’’ forms of questions, the type 
including the combinations: (a) personal pronoun and verb; (b) demonstra- 
tive pronoun and verb; (c) indefinite pronoun and verb; and (d) noun and 
verb.® This table indicates that in the “simple” question the incidence 


TABLE 5 
“SmmpLe”’ Forms 


Novels Plays 
Normal 683 57.5% Normal 1532 81.9% 
Inverted 504 42.5% Inverted 338 28.1% 


1187 1870 


of the normal order is even greater in both novel and play than if all 
the questions are considered, 57.5 per cent versus 53.0 per cent for the 
novels, 81.9 per cent versus 67.6 per cent for the plays.* Once more the in- 
verted order is more common in the “intellectual” type of novels and plays, 
as we Shall see in Tables 6 and 7. Inversion accounts for more than two- 
fifths of the “simple” questions in novels and considerably less than one- 


7 See reference to “intellectual” plays above. 

* For the sake of convenience I have arbitrarily used the term “simple” for this type of 
question. 

* A comparison of the interrogative order in the “simple” questions in Le jeu de l’amour é 
du hasard, Le mariage de Figaro, Le voyage de M. Perrichon, and our twentieth-century plays 
resembles somewhat the comparison between the same plays for all the questions. 

Normal Order Inverted Order Totals 
Le jeu de i’amour et du hasard 44 32.4% 92 67.6% 136 
Le mariage de Figaro 89 43.6% 115 56.4% 204 
Le voyage de M. Perrichon 54 63.5% 31 36.5% 85 
Our twentieth-century plays 1532 81.9% 338 18.1% 1870 
Here again we observe the same steady rise. 
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fifth in plays. I suspect that if one examined a far longer list of novels than 
that studied here one would find that the more the novel partook of the 
nature of the play the greater would be the incidence of the normal order. 
It is perhaps noteworthy that Le crime de Quinette for chapters on end is 
made up of a series of rapid-fire conversations. The very number of total 
questions, 636, as against 265 in Annette et Sylvie, 238 in Le notaire du Havre, 
343 in La fin d’un beau jour, 266 in Le neud de vipéres, 304 in Le retour dans 
la nuit, and 127 in Siegfried et le limousin,’® gives some indication of the 
degree to which Jules Romains has used a dramatic technique. Again we 


TABLE 6 
NOVELS 


Inverted Order Normal Order 
Siegfried et le limousin 24 80.0% 6 20.0% 
La fin d’un beau jour 108 79.4% 28 20.6% 
Le neud de vi péres 57 62.0% 35 38.0% 
Le retour dans la nuit 58 52.7% 52 47.3% 
Annette et Sylvie 45 48.9% 47 51.1% 
Le notaire du Havre 31 39.7% 47 60.3% 
Les beaux quartiers 132 36.1% 234 63.9% 
Le crime de Quinette 49 17.4% 234 82.6% 


ee ee 


504 42.5% 683 57.5% 


see a wide divergence, ranging from Siegfried et le limousin, in which four 
out of five “‘simple’”’ questions are inverted, to Le crime de Quinette, in which 
almost five out of six are in normal order. Here we see that in no play does 
inverted order occur as often as once in four questions and in Duo inversion 
occurs less than once in eleven questions. This table perhaps more than 
any other shows how pervasive the normal order is in questions. And it 
shows that the “simpler” the question the likelier the normal order. 


TABLE 7 
PLays 


Inverted Order Normal Order 
Le tombeau sous l’arc de triomphe 97 24.5% 299 75.5% 
Siegfried 43 23.1% 143 76.9% 
Feu monsieur Pic 42 22.7% 143 77.3% 
Knock 30 20.5% 116 79.5% 
Liberté provisoire 46 18.0% 209 82.0% 
Mile Jockey 37 14.7% 215 85.3% 
Le voyage 22 10.8% 181 89.2% 
Duo 21 8.5% 226 91.5% 


338 18.1% 1532 81.9% 


‘° There are 1121 questions in Les beaux quartiers, but this novel is three or four times as 
long as the average. 
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The use of est-ce que, followed by the normal order," a locution some- 
times called the “lazy man’s” way of forming questions, occurs much less 
often than some of us have been led to believe. N’est-ce pas que is, of course, 
even less common. Est-ce que is used altogether only 119 times in the novels 
and n’est-ce pas que 3 times. When compared to the 683 “normal” questions 
and 504 “inverted” questions of the “simple” type, we observe that est-ce 
que and n’est-ce pas que account for only 9.3 per cent of all “simple” ques- 
tions,'* as against 52.2 per cent for the normal questions and 38.5 per cent 
for the inverted questions. 

Est-ce que and n’est-ce pas que are even rarer in plays. Only 63 examples 
are to be found in all the plays. When we compare this figure with the 1532 
“normal” questions and 338 “inverted” questions, we discover that est-ce 
que and n’est-ce pas que account for only 3.3 per cent" of all the ‘“‘simple” 
questions, as against 79.2 per cent for the ‘‘normal’’ questions and 17.5 per 
cent for the “inverted” questions.” 

Est-ce que is rarely used in conjunction with the interrogative adverbs 
combien, comment, ou, pourquoi, and quand. In the novels we find only 
13 examples of the longer forms against 311 of the shorter forms, or only 
4.0 per cent.’ Even the socially unacceptable forms given in footnote 16 
outnumber the long forms 21 to 13. In the plays we find only 2 examples of 
the longer forms as against 285 examples of the shorter forms, or .7 per cent. 
The compound forms are found in only three of the eight novels, Antoinette 
et Sylvie, Le crime de Quinette, and Les beaux quartiers, and in only two plays, 
Duo and Knock."® 


1 Ou’est-ce que is, for the sake of rhythm, sometimes followed by the inverted order: qu’est- 
ce que+verb-+noun. This inverted order occurs twice in these novels as against four examples 
of normal order; in the plays the inverted order is found four times as against once for the 
normal order. 

2 It is sometimes stated that est-ce gue most often precedes the first person+ verb. Our 
novels show the following results: 1. s. 18; 1. pl. 21; 2. s. 13; 2. pl. 21; 3. s. 26; 3. pl. 30. Our 
plays show: 1. s. 5; 1. pl. 3; 2. s. 6; 2. pl. 9; 3. s. 16; 3. pl. 1. 

13 The incidence of est-ce que and n’est-ce pas que varies considerably from novel to novel: 
Les beaux quartiers, 12.5 per cent, has the most; Siegfried et le limousin, 3.2 per cent, the least. 

4 This compares with 2.0 percent in Le jeu de l’amour et du hasard, 6.0 percent in Le 
mariage de Figaro, and 9.6 per cent in Le voyage de M. Perrichon. 

4 The incidence of est-ce que and n’est-ce pas que ranges from 5.0 percent in Duo to 0.5 per 
cent in Siegfried. 

1 The natural tendency toward the normal order, repressed to some degree by formal 
education and other influences, is present in some of our novels and plays. Pourquoi que is 
found 5 times in the novels, 3 times in the plays; pourquoi with normal order 3 times in the 
novels; combien que once in the novels, once in the plays; comment que twice in the novels, once 
in the plays; comment with normal order twice in the novels, three times in the plays; o# with 
normal order once in the novels. 

17 This compares to 4.6 per cent in Le jeu de l'amour et du hasard. There are no examples of 
the long form in Le mariage de Figaro and in Le voyage de M. Perrichon. 

18 Frequently, though not always, this compound form is found in the speech of char- 
acters who are supposed to possess little education. 
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Siegfried et le limousin, novel, versus Siegfried, play. In order to contrast 
more sharply the incidence of inverted order between novels and plays I 
chose Siegfried et le limousin, a novel, and Siegfried, a play, because they 
dealt with the same subject and were written by the same man, Jean 
Giraudoux. Here we note that the normal order is used more than twice as 


TABLE 8 


Normal Order Inverted Order (No Finite 
Verb) 


Siegfried et le limousin 22 23.5% 72 76.6% (33) 
Siegfried 159 53.5% 138 46.5% (123) 


often in plays as in novels. (Since Giraudoux was a highly “intellectual’’ 
writer the percentages of the normal order are lower than the average for all 
novels and plays, 23.4 per cent versus 53.0 per cent for the novels, 53.5 per 
cent versus 67.6 per cent for the plays.) 

In the “‘simple’’ questions we find: 


TABLE 9 


Normal Order Inverted Order 
Siegfried et le limousin 6 20.7% 23 79.3% 
Siegfried 143 76.9% 43 23.1% 


This sharp difference is all the more striking since it is found in the work of 
the same writer writing on the same subject. 

Est-ce que and n’est-ce pas que are rare in both novel and play, but as 
usual it is the novel which is in the lead with 3.3 per cent of the ‘“‘simple”’ 
questions as against only 1.6 per cent in the play. 


Musing versus Conversation 


We find a notable difference in the incidence of inversion in the same 
novel between the questions which the author puts in the mouths of his 
characters and those he employs himself in some form of musing or specula- 
tion or those he allows his characters to employ in the same way. While 
examples of this musing are not uncommon in any of the novels, they are 
particularly common in Les beaux quartiers—564 out of a total of 1124, or 
slightly more than half. I shall consequently use Aragon’s novel. 

If we consider a/l the questions except those in the “no finite verb” ’ 
category we find: 


TABLE 10 


Normal Order Inverted Order 
Aragon and his characters muse 203 48.4% 216 51.6% 
Aragon’s characters speak 314 75.8% 100 24.2% 


If we consider only the “simple” questions we find an even more startling 
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difference. In “musing” we find that the inverted order is almost three times 
as frequent as the normal order, and that even the est-ce gue form is com- 
moner than the normal order. In “speech” we discover a remarkable reversa! 


TABLE 11 


Norma! Order Inverted Order = (Est-ce que) 
Aragon and his characters muse 35 28.2% 89 71.8% (40) 
Aragon’s characters speak 199 82.2% 43 17.8% (23) 


for here the normal order is almost five times as common as the inverted 
order, and est-ce que declines measurably.’® While this one example is not 
conclusive, it is interesting to note that the so-called conversational est-ce 
que seems to be considerably less frequent in conversation than in musing.”° 


Interrogative Pronouns 


Qui, que, and quoi have their longer counterparts, gui est-ce qui and qui 
est-ce que, qu’est-ce que, and quoi est-ce que. In addition, there is the unique 
subject form qu’est-ce qui. If we omit qu’est-ce qui and consequently 
compare comparable forms, we discover that the short forms account for 


TABLE 12 
NOVELS 


Short Form Long Form 
Qui (nom.) 87 Qui est-ce qui 
Qui (acc.) 11 Qui est-ce que 
Prep.+qui 21 Prep.+qui est-ce que 

‘ Qu’est-ce qui 


Que 190 Qu’est-ce que 
Prep.+quoi 33 Prep.+quoi est-ce que 


342 


63.1 per cent of these questions. The only long form that is at all common is 
qu’est-ce que, which is somewhat more frequent than its short counterpart 
que.” As for the other long forms we find that they account for only 5 ques- 
tions as against 152 for their counterparts, or 3.2 per cent. Again, if we omit 


1# From 24.4 per cent of the “musing” questions to 8.0 per cent of the “spoken” questions. 

% The general impression gained from a study of this one novel seems to be borne out in 
the other novels on this list. 

" This figure of 211 does not include 28 examples of gu’est-ce que c’est, qu’est-ce que c'est 
que cela (¢a), qu’est-ce que+noun, gu’est-ce que c’est que+-pers. pron.+-verb, and qu’est-ce que 
Cest que+noun. 

® The incidence of gue and qu’est-ce que varies widely. Que seems to be commoner in the 
“intellectual” novels. The use of gue ranges from 25:6 per cent in Annetie et Sylvie to 100 per 
cent in Sieg fried et le limousin. 
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TABLE 13 


PLAYS 


Short Form Long Form 
Qui (nom.) 38 Qui est-ce qui 
Qui (acc.) 18 Qui est-ce que 
Prep.+qui 15 Prep.+qui est-ce que 
- e o me a rar Qu’est-ce qui 2 
Que 202 Qu’est-ce que 
Prep.+ quoi 26 Prep.+quoi est-ce que 0 


299 199 


qu’est-ce qui and qu’est-ce que, we find that the long forms are used only 
5 times as against 97 for their counterparts, or 4.9 per cent. 


Quel and Lequel 


The use of quel and lequel is distinctly limited. Quel is employed only 
71 times in all the novels and 54 times in the plays. Lequel is found once in 
all the novels and twice in the plays, aside from a few instances falling into 
the category of “no finite verb.” The type Quel homme est parti? does not 
occur in any of the plays and only twice in the novels. 


Repetition of Subject in Interrogation 


The types are the following: noun+verb+pers. pron. (=subject noun) 


(L’homme est-il bon?); dem. pron.+verb+pers. pron. (=subject dem. 
pron.) (Celui-ld est-il fier?); indef. pron.+verb+pers. pron. (=subject 
indef. pron.) (Quelqu’un est-il la?); and poss. pron.+verb+pers. pron. 
(=subject poss. pron.) (Le mien est-il mauvais?). Let us see how often they 
appear in our novels and plays, and let us compare them with the corre- 
sponding types: L’homme est bon? Celui-la est fier? Quelqu’un est la? and 


TABLE 14 


NOVELS 
Inverted Order Normal Order 
Noun+verb+pers. pron.? 52 Noun+ verb? 44 
Dem. pron.+-verb+pers. pron.? 6 Dem. pron.+verb? 
Indef. pron.+verb+pers. pron.? 0 Indef. pron.+verb? 
Poss. pron.+verb+-pers. pron.? 1 Poss. pron.+ verb? 
59 


* This figure of 165 does not include 38 examples falling into the categories cited in foot- 
note 21. 

* While gu’est-ce que has a slight edge over que in the novels, gue is slightly more common 
than gu’est-ce que in the plays. The incidence of que varies widely in the plays, ranging from 
9.0 per cent in Duo to 97.7 per cent in Sieg fried. 

* Ce and on account for a considerable part of this and the following category. 
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Le mien est mauvais? In addition, there are 31 examples of repetition of 
subject in questions introduced by pourquoi, comment, ot, and quot. It may 
be of interest to note that the type L’homme est bon? is six times as common 
in the plays as L’homme est-tl bon? 


TABLE 15 


Inverted Order Normal Order 
Noun-+verb+pers. pron.? Noun+ verb? 96 
Dem. pron.+verb+pers. pron.? Dem. pron.+verb? 243 
Indef. pron.+verb+ pers. pron.? Indef. pron.+verb? 44 
Poss. pron.+verb+pers. pron.? Poss. pron.+verb? 0 


17 383 


There are 14 examples of repetition of subject in questions introduced 
by qut, guot, and comment. 


Summary 


Inversion seems to be less common in interrogative sentences than we 
should assume from a survey of grammars. In novels examples of the in- 
verted order are slightly less numerous than examples of the ‘‘normal” 
order. In plays the ratio of ‘“‘normal”’ questions to inverted is more than 2 
to 1. The “‘simpler” the question the higher the incidence of the “normal” 
order. Within the category of novels as within the category of plays “in- 
tellectual’”’ or introspective works employ inversion much more than do 
“popular” works. The characters in an author’s novel regularly use the 
“normal” order when they are talking; but when they or their creator muse 
they tend to invert. 

The use of est-ce que is relatively rare, particularly in combination with 
interrogative adverbs and interrogative pronouns. Exception: qu’est-ce que. 

Quel and lequel are comparatively rare. 

Repetition of the subject in the form of a personal pronoun is far less 
common than the use of the “normal” order. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 





The Navy Language School and College 
Foreign- Language Departments: 


Personnel and Organization 


JosEPH AXELROD 
The University of Chicago 
(Author’s summary.—A second article describing aspects of the Navy Language School pro- 
gram. College language departments do not have such carefully selected students but in 
general they have better teachers. The Navy’s experience with a stringently-planned program, 


alternation of instructors, and centralized examinations makes these features worth con- 
sidering for adoption in college departments.) 


N ORDER to discover whether any of the features of the intensive lan- 

guage courses should be adopted by regular language classes in colleges, 
it is obviously necessary that detailed descriptions of the intensive courses 
be placed before modern language teachers so that the applicability of each 
feature of their program may be considered and discussed. Although much 
has been written on the intensive program, the descriptions have dealt 
mainly with the courses arranged and sponsored by the American Council 
of Learned Societies and with the Army Specialized Training Program. This 
article is the second which attempts to place before the teachers of modern 
languages a description of a different (though not necessarily a better) type 
of intensive language course—the one given at the Navy Language School 
in Boulder. The first article discussed two fundamental points: the aims 
underlying the Navy School program, and the classroom techniques which 
were adopted in order to achieve those aims.' A full description of the Navy 
School program, however, must treat also of the nature of the student body 
and the staff, and of the organizational set-up; it is the purpose of the pres- 
ent article to describe these features and to discuss briefly whether any of 
them can or should be adopted by college language departments.” 


The Student 


His Background. The students at the Navy School did not all have pre- 
vious language background, but many did; and they were all either mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa or had had previous training in Chinese or Japanese. 
Their educational backgrounds varied considerably, and there was an at- 
tempt to place students of similar background in the same section during 


1 J. Axelrod, “The Navy Language School Program and Foreign Languages in Schools 
and Colleges: Aims and Techniques,” Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, p. 63. 

? It should be pointed out once more that whereas descriptions of most other intensive 
courses have emanated from directors, teachers, or visitors, the present writer was actually en- 
tolled as a student of Japanese in the Navy Language School. It is for this reason that the past 
tense is used throughout, for the writer is describing the program as he experienced it. 
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the initial stages of the course; thereafter, periodically, on the basis of ex- 
amination grades, sections were revised and students of equal capacity were 
grouped together. 

But such placement was not always possible. The section in which the 
writer was placed, for example, consisted of five students of highly varied 
backgrounds: A held a Bachelor’s degree, was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
had little language background, had done some teaching, and was 28 years 
of age. B had received his Bachelor’s degree in Chemistry, had had consid- 
erable college work in one language and some training in another, was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, and was 21 years of age. C had completed one 
year of college work, had lived most of his life in Japan, spoke Japanese 
fluently but could neither read nor write it, and was 19 years of age. D had 
studied Chinese for two years in college, had thought deeply on linguistic 
matters, had had some training in two other languages, and was 20 years of 
age. E was close to the Ph.D. degree in language, had had experience as a 
teacher of modern languages and as a supervisor in a government transla- 
tion bureau, was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and was 25 years of age. 
With the exception of A who fell behind, these men remained in the same 
section and made uniformly high grades on all written examinations during 
the three and a half months of the writer’s stay at the School. 

Although the students described above (excepting A, who was trans- 
ferred to another section) were unique as a group because of their surpris- 
ingly even progress, nevertheless from the point of view of their individual 
backgrounds, they were by no means exceptional, since there were many 
Phi Beta Kappa’s in the School, and there were many students who had 
lived in Japan. The general impression regarding these B.I.J.’s (‘‘born in 
Japan’’) was that, as a rule, though they had an excellent command of the 
colloquial spoken language and therefore did excellent work at the beginning 
of the course, their performance in the advanced stages was not significantly 
better than that of the students who had not had any previous experience 
with Japanese. 

The first point, then, to keep in mind in any comparison between the 
Navy School program and regular college classes in languages is that even 
college language departments of the highest standing will have no such 
choice student body. 

His Motivation. The Navy men and women did not consider themselves 
students in the usual sense of the word for they were being paid to study. 
Thus, whereas the regular college student comes to school in order to study, 
or to engage in social activities, or to find a mate, or to learn about life via 
the fraternity, or to indulge in a lively combination of all of these activities, 
the students at the Navy School knew that, to state it brusquely, they would 
either get the language or get out of the School. 

In the vast majority of colleges, this motivation has been significantly 
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lacking. But surely there is no reason why, in our post-war programs, our 
standards cannot be high enough to turn even the light-minded student 
seriously to his studies if he wishes to remain in college. Some predictions 
are being made regarding post-war enrollment. President Hutchins has 
stated: 

Hundreds of thousands of young men and women are going to ask for and are going to get, 
either at their expense or that of the taxpayers, educational opportunities, or what they will 


confuse with such opportunities. . . . I regard a prediction of an increase of fifty per cent in the 
student body as extremely conservative? 


Under such circumstances, there will no justification for retaining stu- 
dents who do not show “the serious, genuine interest” to which one writer 
recently attributed at least part of the success of the army language classes.‘ 
His Outside Activities. As has already been implied, outside activities 
at the Navy School were reduced to a minimum. Students at the School did 
not, to use an obvious example, hold outside jobs, as so many of our college 
students today, especially in our cities, are doing. Here too, it seems clear 
that in our post-war students’ programs, a change must take place. Stu- 
dents who will want to work must be made to take a reduced program of 
study unless their scholastic standing would warrant special privileges. 


The Faculty 


The director of the School was a Caucasian, but the teaching faculty was 
composed mainly of either first or second generation Japanese; there was 
also a small number of Caucasian instructors. Due to the system of alterna- 
tion of instructors which will be described below, the writer studied with 
more than twenty instructors during his stay at the School. It was his ob- 
servation that in general, the best teaching was done by the second genera- 
tion Japanese (the misei) and the poorest teaching was done by the Japanese 
who were born in Japan (the isei); however, during the initial stages of 
instruction, the Caucasian teachers with whom the writer came in contact 
seemed better able to orient the student and to teach him more efficiently 
than either of the other two groups. The isei did not seem to be successful 
with beginning classes; of the six instructors under whom the writer began 
the course, three were isei, and although the atmosphere they created was 
perhaps valuable for the beginning student, there was nevertheless a good 
deal of time wasted in the attainment of mutual understanding. It is true 
that these instructors’ pronunciations of English made an excellent intro- 
duction to the sounds of Japanese, but most students were not sufficiently 
Phonetically-minded to take advantage of this fact. 


* Robert M. Hutchins, “The University in War and Peace,” The University of Chicago 
Magazine, February, 1943. 

*M. S. LaDu, “Army Language Instruction at Syracuse University,” Modern Language 
Journal, March, 1944. 
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For an accurate picture of the faculty situation at the Navy School, 
three points concerning the School’s choice of instructors must be consid- 
ered: (1) The men and women chosen were not to be merely informants or 
drill-masters; at the Navy School they were full-fledged instructors. 
(2) Since reading and composition was studied, a man with a fine com- 
mand of colloquial spoken Japanese but weak in his knowledge of the writ- 
ten language, no matter how fine his other qualifications, was unsuitable 
for the job; thus many misei could not qualify. (3) The number of Cau- 
casians who had been trained in the language was small indeed, and there 
were even fewer who had studied Japanese primarily in order to teach it as 
a foreign language. Thus, it is not surprising that many of the men and 
women chosen had never taught before, and that only a small number had 
ever had occasion to make a close linguistic analysis of the language. An 
attempt was made to fill the gaps by a special teacher-training course and 
by weekly faculty seminars. 

The writer’s experiences with the Navy School faculty seem to cor- 
roborate the conclusion often expressed in modern language circles that 
for beginning classes in a foreign language, trained American teachers who 
are not native speakers of the language or second-generation Americans 
who have had formal training in the languages of their parents are prefer- 
able to native instructors who have not been trained specifically to teach 
their own tongue to foreigners. 


Organization 


Small Classes and a Heavy Schedule. The sections at the School consisted 
of four or five, rarely six, students. Obviously here again, in unusual cases 
only will education for peace be in a position to emulate education for war. 
Nevertheless the lesson is one to be brought home to college presidents and 
deans. They would, it seems, wish to have a successful language program in 
their schools; the experiences of the army and navy language classes should 
convince them that the modern language teachers’ age-old plea for smaller 
classes must be heard. 

Students at the Navy School spent each week eighteen hours in class 
and three hours in the examination room. Again, we have no reason for 
supposing that students who are not majoring in a language will, even for a 
brief period in their normal programs, devote themselves entirely to the 
study of a language. But there are trends in the direction of increasing the 
number of contact hours and decreasing the number of students in language 
classes. At the University of Texas, for example, the following recommenda- 
tion was made and accepted: “‘That the department of Romance Languages 
be authorized to introduce two sections of from ten to fifteen students each, 
meeting preferably six hours weekly. . . .”5 In addition, the excellent idea 


5 A. Schaffer, “Recent Trends in Modern-Language Teaching in the U. S.” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, February, 1944. 
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that language courses deserve the same consideration as courses in the sci- 
ences (so that extra laboratory hours for oral drill, work with the phono- 
graph, etc., would be added to each language class) has been given some 
attention by administrators and program makers. 

A Centralized Program. The Navy School program was stringently 
planned; all sections covered the same material in the same order, although 
some sections progressed more rapidly than others. The course plans were 
worked out to the exact number of pages of text to be covered during each 
class hour. If the instructor chose to spend half of that hour describing his 
colorful past life, so much the worse for his students, since the next weekly 
examination would include questions on the work that was to have been 
covered. In the ordinary high school and college classroom, with its vaguely 
planned daily program subject to frequent change, students welcome and 
even encourage digressions. With the Navy’s stringently planned program, 
both instructor and student felt the necessity of going through the hour’s 
lesson as completely and as frequently as the allotted time allowed. 

Close Control. In consequence, it was necessary to exercise close control 
over instructors’ activities in the classroom. Once the hourly program had 
been decided upon (and in a college modern language department, of course, 
such decisions would be made in a democratic manner), every instructor was 
expected to follow the program faithfully. The assistant director of the 
school was in the habit of dropping in on classes frequently. This feature 
of the Navy School program is particularly adaptable to those large uni- 
versity departments where fellows in the department teach the elementary 
classes, for they would not only need, but welcome, strict supervision. 

Alternation of Instructors. The centralized system called, not for one in- 
structor per class, but for alternation and frequent change of instructors. 
Each section had, during a period of approximately two months, six differ- 
ent instructors, each assigned to a particular activity (two each for reading, 
writing, conversation) at a scheduled class hour. At the end of the two- 
month period, a complete shift was made, and another group of six instruc- 
tors was assigned to a given section. With this system, students profited 
(1) by the teaching of those instructors who were considered outstanding 
(since all students shared them), (2) by exposure to a variety of classroom 
techniques and teacher personalities, and (3) by contact with the language 
of different instructors, native and American, men and women. This plan 
of exchange or alternation of instructors is of course applicable only to those 
departments consisting of several instructors and a number of sections in 
the same language. In such a situation, if a centralized program is being 
followed, the advantages of the system of alternation of instructors are 
readily apparent. The objection that an instructor would not know the 
work of any particular student well enough to grade him is answered in the 
following section. 

Centralized Examinations. The examinations at the Navy School were 
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completely divorced from the classroom. They were given weekly, and were 
of course based on the work that had been scheduled for the week; given 
on Saturday, they covered the work of the week which ended on the pre- 
ceding Wednesday, thus making it necessary for the student to review for 
each examination material that had been covered in class previous to his 
last examination. Regularly scheduled class hours were not used. There was 
thus a saving in instructors’ time and in class time. In our college programs, 
such examinations could be proctored by upper classmen or graduate stu- 
dents. Progress at the Navy School was officially judged solely on the basis 
of these examinations, but frequently instructors were asked to submit their 
impressions informally. 

The examinations at the School were exclusively the old-type transla- 
tions from and into the foreign language. They were made out and graded 
by an examining committee of instructors; the personnel of this committee 
changed from week to week, and did not necessarily include any of the in- 
structors who had taught the week’s work. There were also frequent oral 
examinations in which each student appeared for fifteen minutes before a 
committee of three instructors. It seems obvious that the techniques of ob- 
jective-type examinations worked out so completely in our field have many 
advantages over those used in the Navy School. Even in the field of aural- 
oral testing, objective techniques have been worked out.® 

It is the writer’s opinion that much of the Navy School’s success was 
due to its system of centralization. This system is not new in principle, even 
for language departments.’ There is every reason to suppose that its adop- 
tion wherever possible in modern language departments will lead to greater 
achievement. 

Some readers will nevertheless say that a system of centralization will 
result in dictatorship in education. This cannot happen in a modern lan- 
guage department unless the instructors are disinterested or inadequate. We 
have learned enough in recent years about democracy and fascism to be able 
to distinguish between planned economy and dictatorship. The same con- 
siderations apply in our own field. 


* W. V. Kaulfers, “Wartime Development in Modern-Language Achievement Testing,” 
Modern Language Journal, February, 1944. 

7 The organization of language work in the College of the University of Chicago, for exam- 
ple, has long included many aspects of centralization, and the program in the required general 
courses both at the University and in the Chicago City Junior College, with their Boards of 
Examinations, likewise contain many of its essential features. 
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The Place of German in the Post-War 


Curriculum 


THEODORE B. HEWITT 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Author’s summary.—Acceleration not altogether practical after relaxation of war pressure. 
Courses will need adjustment to meet requirements of returning veterans. Lack of opportunity 
for foreign study will promote our own summer language schools. German destined to continue 
as proven medium of instruction. Caution necessary regarding future appointments to German 
staffs.) 


HE acceleration programs which have affected the curricula not only 

of the colleges and universities, but also of the high schools, have given 
rise to various trends of thought on the principles of American education 
and have at times occasioned sharp differences of opinion. 

It was the privilege of the writer recently to hear a prominent civic and 
religious leader read before a small discussion group a scholarly paper on 
some of the problems confronting the American community today. A large 
measure of our troubles, both material and spiritual, he declared, are funda- 
mentally due to our methods of education. It was interesting to note that 
this particular phase of the subject created the most discussion. What 
seemed especially noteworthy was that of the fifteen members present only 
one was of the teaching profession, the others being business men, clergy- 
men, lawyers and physicians of an average age of 60, and that all without 
exception favored a return to the curriculum in which the courses emphasiz- 
ing spiritual values had their proper place in the program of study. Here was 
an evening that would cheer the hearts of all language teachers. It was 
reminiscent of the words of Carl Schurz in his Lebenserinnerungen: 

“Wahrend ich also dem jetzt so beliebten Niitzlichkeitsargument in bezug auf die An- 
derung des Lehrplans sein Anrecht auf ernstliche Beachtung keineswegs abspreche, so kann 


ich doch nicht umhin zu gestehen, dasz ich persénlich dem alten klassischen Kursus sehr viel 
Gutes und Schénes zu verdanken habe, das ich nicht entbehren miéchte.” 


But we hear from those who have devoted much time to governmental 
and political policies that we ‘must not return to anything,” that the old 
idea of “back to normalcy” was all wrong, and that in all things, most 
especially in education, we “must keep pace with the times.” In other words, 
American education must conform to a new pattern demanded by the 
exigencies of the day. Does this savor too strongly of the slogan: “Alles 
musz gleichgeschaltet sein?” f 

The language teacher naturally views this regimentation with alarm. 
He has, with reasonably good grace and due sense of his patriotic duty, 
accepted a situation which adds to his language schedule three to six hours 
of cadet instruction in mathematics, meteorology, English or history. He 
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looks back to his Graduate School days when it was regarded as part of the 
regular training to devote three hours of the seminar in Old High German 
to the interpretation of 20 lines in the Hildebrandslied, while the opinions 
of the leading German scholars were being discussed and weighed in the 
balance. He thinks of the long “‘vacation” (?) of those three summer months 
when he could withdraw to his retreat and devote himself to the preparation 
for that course in Germanic Philology or to the editing of that text of Les- 
sing or Goethe. After much reflection he is forced to the realization that those 
days are, at least for his generation, definitely over. If he is inclined to be 
philosophical, as he should be, he will not waste time in vain regrets over 
this situation, but will bestir himself to determine how best he can adjust 
himself and the assets of his department so as to articulate them to the 
greatest advantage with the general program of study which his institution 
offers, be it regimented or not. 

At one institution some sections of Air Corps Cadets were canvassed as 
to their recommendations for the post-war high school curriculum.! Prac- 
tically all advocated increased emphasis upon mathematics and the natural 
sciences, with an almost universal disregard of foreign languages and his- 
tory. While this evidence naturally reflects the pressure of war necessity 
and should be discounted to some extent, it is significant in that it must be 
regarded as the studied opinion of some of the generation that is to bear the 
brunt of the reconstruction period in America. 

Given these conditions, what may German departments contribute to- 
ward the new curricula which institutions must, willingly or unwillingly, set 
up in response to the popular demand? Many colleges have already intro- 
duced practical courses emphasizing the spoken language. Interesting in 
the extreme are the descriptions of methods of the concentrated A.S.T.P. 
and doubtless many of the “short cut” devices can be adapted for use in 
the post-war language courses. Yet even the warmest advocates of these 
methods admit that with the absence of the dire pressure of war-necessity 
and of the advantages of “hand picking” the students for concentrated 
study, the results will be greatly diminished and many of the methods will 
prove generally impracticable. Administrators will be unable to finance the 
costs of the small tutorial group system and there will therefore have to 
be in most instances a return to traditional methods of teaching. Courses 
in scientific reading may be expected to continue to occupy a large part of 
the second and third year of study. Parallel with the probably slimly at- 
tended classes in the standard advanced courses there might well be intro- 


1 Le. This topic was one of their regular themes. Their average age was 22. Only approxi- 
mately 5% had had as much as one year of college or any substantial study of a foreign lan- 
guage. Some were married and had already held responsible positions in their communities. 
Most of them indicated their intention of availing themselves of the college training offered in 
the veteran education program. 
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duced comprehensive reading courses in historical, political and economic 
prose. Newspapers and periodicals will furnish valuable material. Seminars 
in Gothic, Old High, and Middle High German will for some years, except 
at the larger Graduate Schools, have to be “bracketed.” With the trend 
toward cooperation between allied departments the new courses will afford 
a step in the direction of the “unity of all knowledge.” As studies in com- 
parative literature and “Great Books” are certain to find an important 
place in the new curricula, German departments should not hold aloof, but 
should welcome the opportunity to cooperate, provided, of course, that 
there is a two-way cooperation and no duplication of effort. To be sure, 
they will have to exercise their ingenuity in condensing all the accepted 
interpretations of the First and Second Parts of Faust into two fifty-minute 
lectures! 

Speculation as to the probable personnel of the German staff is always 
fraught with great interest. What a pity that so many of our fellow-educa- 
tors in Germany aided and abetted their military leaders and thus dis- 
affected world opinion! As a result of recent events educational executives 
may be expected to be rigidly careful to appoint to their staffs only such 
native Germans as already have their citizen papers, or whose past records 
prove them always to have been anti-Nazi. Since travel and study in Ger- 
many as part of the training for teachers will be for some years and for 
many reasons problematical, we may look for increased attendance at the 
very excellent summer language-schools here in America. For those teachers 
of German who experienced the vicissitudes during and following World 
War I there can be nothing but the firm conviction that despite the damage 
which the Nazis have done to the cause, public and academic opinion will 
continue to have faith in one of the great languages and literatures of the 
world as a tried and proven medium of instruction, and will reaffirm 
Schiller’s words: 


“Und blicket froher in die Gegenwart 
Und in der Zukunft hoffnungsreiche Ferne.” 


‘“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 





The Army Streamlines Language Instruction 


BENJAMIN ROwE (On Military Leave) 


HE war has brought sharply into focus the lack of a foreign language 

skill on the part of many native Americans. This news was by no means 
startling, for we Americans prided ourselves on the fact that we didn’t know 
a “foreign tongue.” 

Americans generally had assumed a predestined monolinguism. In their 
schools and colleges they had taken language courses without acquiring 
any real skill. With so many of our boys over there realizing their language 
handicaps, the lack of earlier training in some foreign language has been 
made evident to many of them. Possibly the constant drill on grammatical 
constructions that were seldom employed in actual usage among the people 
speaking the foreign tongue, plus the tediousness of translation from English 
to the other tongue and vice versa made many students feel that it was a 
hopeless task to “master” the new tongue. 

The United States Army realized that it had to have men conversant 
with the colloquial form of the languages of the people in the various 
theatres of war. It embarked upon one of the most intensive training pro- 
grams to instruct many of its men in the language of the area in which they 
were likely to find themselves, whether it be an enemy tongue or that of an 
ally, and so to the colleges streamed an “army of linguists” to conquer a 
“foreign element.” 

The soldier-trainees were given the mission to acquire a command of the 
spoken form of the language. Their objective was to be able to “‘speak 
fluently, accurately, and with an acceptable approximation to a native pro- 
nunciation—and a practically auditory comprehension of the language as 
spoken by natives.’”’ The background of this large linguistically-minded 
army group varied—some were natives of the country concerned; others 
had grown up in homes where the language that they were to study was 
spoken; while still others had either only a small acquaintance with the 
tongue or had never heard it before. 

The army pre-tested most of these men with either a test in the language 
that they were to study or in a general language test. Whether the test re- 
sults meant anything is not known by the writer, who although he was pre- 
tested in French and in general language, was assigned Spanish upon arrival 
at the University when it was found that French and other language quotas 
were filled. Test results, previous backgrounds, and experiences often meant 
nothing to the enlisted men in the army who as a result of “square pegs in 
round holes” assignments had become immune to classifications and to as- 
signments based on considerations other than background, experience, or 
training. However, all of the army students had one thing in common, an 
army general classification test score of 115 or higher. At least to the army 
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it apparently indicated that they would be fast learners in any new skill 
that might be taught them. 

The writer feels that as a result of his experience as a soldier-student at 
the University of Michigan and in informal discussions with his co-learners, 
he may contribute to the numerous conferences, discussions, and writings 
along the language front that are taking place relative to the accomplish- 
ments of the army college training programs. 

Although language study was under War Department orders, the teach- 
ing and supervisory aspects of such instruction were left to the individual 
colleges which followed outlined suggestions, and in some cases the army 
suggested a framework of items which were to be included in the instruction 
in order to emphasize military terminology and military practices. 

The soldier-students from the beginning were made aware of the plan 
and purpose and the methodology to be employed in the language instruc- 
tion. The goal and the objectives were set forth to these mature individuals. 
They clearly understood what was to be expected of them. 

Classes were small and most informal. A man taking Spanish, for ex- 
ample, had seventeen hours of class work a week. The men were divided 
into three classes with a different language instructor for each group in 
order to accustom the students to various sounds, pronunciations and other 
speech variations. One class held 25 of the basic students for purposes of 
studying grammar and for general instruction. The other two classes were 
further broken down into conversational groups of 8 to 12 students into as 
homogeneous groupings as possible, based on language skills and abilities. 
The chief purpose of these conversational groups was to talk and to under- 
stand the spoken word. Although our powers of comprehension improved 
constantly, the ability to express ourselves, in clear, unfaltering Spanish 
grew slowly. The brilliant, energetic instructors did not rely on the text 
book materials exclusively. They digressed most often and took many side 
excursions. The primary function was to understand the thought and to 
express ourselves in fluent Spanish, enunciated clearly and rid in so far as 
possible of the Americanized intonations. It was a constant battle to try to 
get your ears accustomed to the conversation, and at the same time to 
express yourself on almost every conceivable subject to your fellow-stu- 
dents. About the tenth week, the writer became aware that he could express 
himself, and that he could understand what was being said. He found him- 
self; thus, fluency increased and a certain ease and understanding developed. 
The language sounded more beautiful than ever, and there was an intense 
desire to go ahead. The writer delivered several lectures in Spanish on 
American History. He was asked numerous questions by his classmates, 
and he successfully answered them in an unfaltering fashion. 

We soldier-students were most fortunate in having some of the most 
brilliant men to instruct us. They were versatile individuals, well-versed in 
almost every subject, and conversed with us on almost every conceivable 
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topic. What we students liked was the complete abandon of some of the 
inhibitions and restrictions that generally categorize language teaching. We 
not only learned of the classical and the intellectual Spanish, but the Span- 
ish of the common, everyday people. If an expression was risqué, colloquial 
or had a terminology that had a double meaning, we did not avoid it, but 
had it brought out in lucid language. We were not told the term in English, 
but had to understand the Spanish itself. We truly were learning the lan- 
guage of the people, and slang is a part of the language too. We mimicked 
our instructors; and we got to know the importance and significance of the 
use of hands, shoulders, eyes and other gesticulatory parts of the body. 
We were fortunate in having such understanding men instructing us, and 
we were thankful that no members of the opposite sex were present when 
some of life’s aspects were brought into the raw more clearly than if we were 
hampered by their presence. 

Additional ear training was available through the use of Spanish phono- 
graph records, and moving picture films with dialogue. In addition—each 
week, the chairman of the Spanish department invited some noted Spaniard 
who was studying at Ann Arbor, residing in nearby Detroit, or passing 
through the university town, to talk to the combined Spanish groups of 
basic, intermediate and advanced students during their regular class hour. 
At such times all classes were consolidated into one group consisting of 50 
students. The size of the group is evident when one considers that there were 
only 50 students in the entire army training program at the University 
studying Spanish. 

The University of Michigan was fortunate in having scholars from all 
fields who were taking various courses at the University in medicine, teach- 
ing, engineering, dentistry, sanitary engineering, and other subjects. The 
soldier-students listened to these South Americans and others from every 
part of the Spanish-speaking world talk in their native tongue about things 
in the field of their interests. Talks were always followed by questions. Each 
student was expected to ask questions and if not, his name was often called 
at random once the question period opened. At no time during these lec- 
tures was an English word used. Basic and advanced students listened in- 
tently to these various discourses in many dialects. At times, some of the 
speakers were incomprehensible to the writer, but not to the others; and 
at no time did any student fail to get the general concept of what the speaker 
had tried to put across; or did any student ever fail to ask a question in 
Spanish. 

The boys, too, were encouraged to practice their language during their 
few hours of social life. They participated in the University Spanish Club 
programs, attended Spanish fiestas, which were sponsored by the native 
speaking Spanish school community, and babbled in Spanish at parties, 
teas and luncheons. The boys spoke Spanish in their dormitories which were 
fitted up as la Casa de Espafia, la Maison Francaise, Deutsches Haus, Casa 
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Italiana, Persian Hall, or the Japanese Temple. Military drill, too, was often 
conducted in the language which we were studying from well-prepared War 
Department dictionaries and guide books which contained everyday phrases 
and expressions. We were expected to live in an atmosphere where the lan- 
guage was spoken—and some of these artificially created, though actual, 
artifices were the nearest approach to actually being in the country where 
the language was spoken. 

Those of us at Michigan realized that we had a splendid opportunity to 
practice our Spanish, for there were many Latin Americans who were stu- 
dents of the University, and residents of the English Language House. 
These Spanish-speaking peoples were desirous of improving their English, 
and we soldier-trainees were intent on improving our Spanish. Hence, mu- 
tually advantageous arrangements were individually made between many 
of the soldiers and civilians to aid each other by speaking the native tongue 
in most informal lessons. Some of my soldier friends spoke Spanish to Latin- 
American Dental, Public Health and Sanitary Engineering students for an 
hour several times a week in our dayroom or in the library—thereby im- 
proving their own Spanish. They would then launch into an hour’s conversa- 
tion in English, thereby enriching the vocabulary and English comprehension 
of the Latin-American. These unofficial, informal seminars and téte-a-tétes 
did much, too, to make the residence of these foreign students more pleasant 
and friendly. We were building up good will with our neighbors to the South 
by sympathetically assisting them in learning our language, while we were 
profiting from learning about them and their way of life. 

Students in the program were being prepared to be qualified as “ex- 
perts” in the language that they were studying. The smaller group with 
which the writer was lodged consisted of eleven men. Each had been to col- 
lege. They came from the various states of the Union. Having all attended 
college, they possessed jointly four Master’s degrees, two Law degrees and 
seven Bachelor of Science degrees. Their ages ranged from 20 to 38. Among 
the men were one lawyer, two teachers, one administrator, five business 
men, and two college students. 

Of our three instructors, two had been born and lived in Spain for most 
of their lives, and the chairman of the department was of Puerto-Rican 
birth who had spent the formative period of his life in the Caribbean Island. 

We were fortunate in having brilliant teachers. One of them had origin- 
ally studied for the priesthood in Spain. He was the most erudite and cul- 
tured person any of us had met, and we regarded him as one of the most 
brilliant college teachers any of us had studied under. His mind was keen, 
his memory exceptional. He was endowed with great humility and a most 
Sympathetic understanding character. We boys loved him. We enjoyed 
hearing him speak of his home in Burgos, Spain. We plied him with ques- 
tions constantly of the great Spanish classicists and outstanding intellec- 
tuals, business-men, and statesmen. He made Spain and Spanish influ- 
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ences vital and living to us. He gave us an insight into Spain and Latin 
America that few of us had possessed. We learned about Spain and its 
glories and failures—past and present. In the realm of philosophy, there 
wasn’t a clearer expounder of philosophic conceptions than this scholar, 
who in his learned, beautiful Spanish described to us many complex philo- 
sophic dogmas in concise, lucid language. The writer has taken many courses 
in philosophy and in art appreciation but it remained for the sefior from 
Burgos to make “los Americanos” love and understand art forms that they 
had never seen clearly before this. We were being enriched, not only with a 
knowledge of the language, but also with a broadening of that great cultural 
inheritance of our civilization. 

Although we were infants in learning the language, we were adults in 
some of our conceptions. The instructors were skillful enough to kindle in 
us a love for Spanish and a desire for greater understanding. 

We realized that we could never master the foreign language, particu- 
larly the emotional aspects. Here and there, there may be exceptions. Al- 
though we were striving toward perfection, the realization was present that 
it would not be achieved. Many of our teachers fail to keep up in the lan- 
guage that they are teaching. In order for the teachers to keep up in the 
foreign-language field they should write in the language occasionally; then 
the elegance and beauty of the foreign tongue would present itself. The best 
test is the ability to express one’s self on the written page. 

Our soldier-students were learning good citizenship, too. We were learn- 
ing tolerance from our incapacities to speak and understand thoroughly 
the foreign tongue. We realized that if we were foreigners in strange lands, 
we would get along, but in order to raise our intellectual levels, we’d have 
to write in that language. For to understand another’s tongue, one must be 
sensitive. Our intellectual levels may have been high but our emotional 
levels in Spanish were low. In order to be “Spaniards,” we realized we had 
to be plain people. We had to understand the human element in order to be 
good in the realm of Spanish literature and language. 

The aim of these instructors was to have us understand the Spanish 
mind, to think in Spanish and to live it. They succeeded in some measure 
during the short time we were under their tutelage. They had imagination 
and they knew how to exercise it in the best pedagogical manner. They re- 
fused to have us talk about the books that we read unless we knew some- 
thing about the author as a person. Our sentiments and emotions tended to 
increase as a result of re-reading some of the books. We thus learned the 
personality of the Spanish people. 

Why are languages studied? This is not explicit. At least, it is not clear 
if judged from the manner in which they are taught. True, we are given 
many theoretical reasons. The knowledge of a language is an aid in travel- 
ing. What language student can now, after two or three years of study, carry 
on a conversation with a native? The knowledge of a foreign language is an 
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aid to good English. A direct study of English would help more than a half 
knowledge of another language. The knowledge of a foreign language en- 
ables one to read foreign language books in his field of specialization, but it 
has been discovered that after two or three years of study the student is 
unable to read such books either intelligently or with any degree of facility. 
They could, however, if students learned to handle the language efficiently. 

The emphasis must, of course, be placed on the first year or two of 
study. If the language course during that period were a six or eight hour 
course, how much faster could the student learn to handle the language! 
Much of the time should be spent in oral-aural practice; however, the visual 
senses must not be neglected—for many people must have a combination 
of the various sensory stimuli. One should strive to think in the foreign 
language and to read it well. Grammar should be taught, but it should be 
taught through practice in the application of it instead of as a host of rules 
and exceptions. In a word, the teaching should be more direct. 

There is no definite policy now concerning how much the instructor 
should speak the foreign language in class. A workable plan has been con- 
cisely stated, however: ‘“‘The foreign language should be used as much as 
possible; English should be used as much as necessary—and then hardly 
ever.” The instructors teaching the classes have few definite instructions, 
except that they must minimize the teaching of grammar as such. Grammar 
must be a working part of the language and not an abstract theory. In the 
drill sections, the student, not the instructor, is to receive the practice in 
speaking the language. 

This ‘‘new rapid technique” in teaching languages is not new or rapid. 
It merely takes into account old, time-honored pedagogical principles of 
beginning with the simple and going to the complex, and making the learn- 
ing a part of the student’s life. He is in action constantly, and a vital part 
of the language world in which he finds himself placed. The technique con- 
sists of much hard work, so far as Spanish is considered. The period con- 
sumed, according to calculated time, is indeed much shorter than in study- 
ing Spanish in an ordinary college course, but the speed-up is due largely 
to cramming the days full of Spanish hours. In nine months, the soldier- 
student gets the equivalent of three or four years. He makes it his business, 
and almost his only endeavor at the University. 

It was not all hard work. In the classes there was much free-and-easy 
conversation. We are made aware of our “mastery” when we find ourselves 
qualified to get along, at ease, with a native of the language. The army has, 
in its language instruction program at the colleges during the war, demon- 
strated that the educator in the post war period will have to consider the 
advantages of the intensive conversational language instruction techniques 
tather than the slow, tedious lesson by lesson practice that is being used 
today in our school methods. 








Spanish and, Not Versus, French 


A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, Athens, W. Va. 


(Author’s summary.—A plea for care and sobriety, especially as regards Spanish and French, 
in assessment of comparative foreign-language values for American students.) 


HOLESALE urging these days that proponents of Spanish follow up 

the linguistic “break-through” due to present collaboration with 
brother republics on this side of the Atlantic, and “fan out” behind the lines 
to multiply the number of students of the language, recalls that the same 
manifestations went the rounds after the Spanish-American war, and again 
after World War I. Schools and colleges all over the land, especially the 
technical and business institutions, were crowded with the thirsty for Span- 
ish, most of them with money and jobs before their eyes, and without the 
intellectual patience or the preparation in their own tongue required of 
those who would go far and profitably in another language. The general 
result from all those propagandizings and strivings was disappointment and 
disillusion. 

New symposiums of opinion in favor of Spanish for Americans, gathered 
from prominent, but not always judicious or qualified persons, are now being 
prepared, and old ones are being dusted off for active service. But unluckily, 
though satisfying and exalting the more militant friends of Spanish, these 
often excite unfavorably the students and advocates of other foreign lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, by reason especially of the “odious compari- 
sons” which inevitably creep into the array of quotations. 

What will temperate and tolerant foreign-language enthusiasts think of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Junior’s, dogmatic ‘‘young Americans will need the 
Spanish language, and need it more than any other’’;! or Gilbert Grosvenor’s 
(President of the National Geographic Society) “young people are more 
likely to find a knowledge of Spanish useful in their daily contacts than any 
other language except their own”? The American Association of Engineers 
asserts the need of teaching ‘“‘the Spanish language in high-schools, colleges, 
and universities, letting it take the place of the dead languages, and giving it 
preference over all other modern tongues (italics mine).” 

With mild and becoming statements like that by Ernest Gruening 
(Chief, Division of Territories and Island Possessions, Department of the 
Interior), ‘we may well consider seriously whether it (Spanish) should not 
take equal rank with French as the first foreign language taught in our 

1 This and the following quotations are taken from What Representative Americans Think 


of the Study of Spanish, a pamphlet published by the Division of Cultural Cooperation, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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schools,”’ surely no fault can be found; nor with I. L. Kandel’s (Professor 
of Comparative Education, Teachers College, Columbia University) ‘‘the 
number of students in the high schools and colleges in this country is sufh- 
ciently large to justify the inclusion of the Spanish language in most institu- 
tions without seriously affecting the numbers of those who wish to devote 
themselves to the other languages.” 

The best course, quite obviously, if one-language symposiums are to be 
broadcast, is to disseminate only judgments of persons sufficiently equipped 
in the knowledge of several languages to be able to speak with genuine 
authority. The student of French who does not know at first-hand Cer- 
vantes or Menéndez y Pelayo, and the connoisseur of Spanish who has never 
read Racine or Moliére, had best remain outside the discussion, if the 
needed increase of attention to both Spanish and French is to fall into 
proper perspective and balance. The testimony of Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
the United Fruit Company, or General Motors’ Products, is most apt to be 
obvious, stereotyped, conventional, superficial, and to have little to do with 
the sort of education and culture cultivated foreigners prize; and the expres- 
sions of public men in the State Department and elsewhere in the govern- 
ment is certain to be so freighted with political necessities and considera- 
tions as to be of little polemical worth. Imagine the president, or his cab- 
inet, or secretaries, extolling Spanish or any other foreign language and 
literature in any other than a “‘correct”’ international manner! It can doubt- 
less be said, furthermore, about most of our public officials that they are 
themselves only in rare instances gifted with any practical knowledge of 
tongues. 

The language of a people like the Spaniards, considering the enormous 
part they have played in history, especially as regards colonization in which 
they long surpassed the English, is worthy of the world’s unlimited respect. 
And the literature that can claim so many “firsts,” (though the ardent con- 
troversialists on the ‘‘French” side do not seem to know much about this) 
can never be without its place in the sun, however slighted by “Everyman’s 
Library” and by those never in possession of the Spanish-language key, who 
greatly outnumber those ignorant of French. 

On the other hand, one-sided proponents of Spanish ought not to forget 
that French is the “second language” of a vast number of people. An 
English-speaking person can make his wishes known through French, plus 
his English, among cultivated classes almost anywhere in Europe, and the 
Same is true in South America, Central America, and Mexico, whereas 
Spanish would not greatly assist the English-speaking person in Europe 
outside of Spain. I have just had occasion to observe that in the big state 
of Goiaz in Brazil, probably representative of much of the rest of the coun- 
try, French is the language required of prospective primary and secondary 
teachers, not English; a fact which contributes strongly to appreciation of 
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the value of knowing French on the part of a traveler or sojourner south of 
the border. There are reasons indeed for thinking that, even from a “com- 
mercial” point of view, world-applied, and not restricted to the Western 
Hemisphere, it is by no means a foregone conclusion that Spanish is to be 
preferred over French by a majority of our young people. 

It seems not inappropriate to add in this connection that after acquiring 
the tremendous asset from many points of view that a knowledge of French 
represents, the practical and theoretical after-learning of Spanish (more 
difficult than French for English-speaking students) becomes much less 
arduous, while at the same time the Spanish-learner’s prestige in Spanish- 
speaking countries is notably enhanced. These facts point up the unde- 
sirability of indiscriminately pulling students out of French classes to hurry 
them into Spanish classes. It should be said also here that for attention to 
English-language bases French is undoubtedly more significant than Span- 
ish, and that this is a consideration which many importunate sponsors of 
Spanish who know little or no Spanish, and perhaps not a great deal about 
English, are of course unable to weigh and consider. 

It is of primary importance, when we speak of the learning of a foreign 
language, to think of such learning in terms of more or less completeness. 
A bare scratching of the surface of any language pays slight, if any, divi- 
dends, and this is much more often proved in the case of Spanish than of 
French because so many flighty young people drift into the former under 
the ridiculous illusion that they are choosing the path of less resistance. 
The individuals who, with their ears to the ground for “trends,” set forth 
the high-sounding ideals of international and good-neighborly understand- 
ing through language reciprocity, never remind the public (for that would 
make them unpopular) of the intellectual price it has to pay for the only 
kind of language-learning that counts; and the subsequent awakening of 
young and enterprising, but volatile consciences to the need of such pay- 
ment is a rude one. 

Another weighty fact to bear in mind is that French furnishes a particu- 
lar discipline which Spanish, though equal with French as language and 
literature, does not nourish so well. This is a long story, often told, and I 
shall not essay to go deeply into it. Compare, however, a French journal of 
literary criticism with a Spanish counterpart. In the former the American 
reader finds his feet almost always on firm ground; in the latter he is liable 
at moments to be swept away into the blue empyrean, where if he is not 
gifted with a swiftly roving fancy he may find himself quite lost. This is 
not to say that the French journal is in any sense closed to the imagination, 
or that the Spanish language, well understood, encourages indifference to 
clarity. But our extraneous models for style and form have always been 
French. 

If some of the foregoing appears to partake of the nature of controversy, 
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and to favor French, it is only because the writer has felt impelled to re- 
assert some of the circumstances that tend to be forgotten by many in the 
heat of the current somewhat noisy advocacy of Spanish. 

To tell the truth, from the writer’s personal point of view, controversy 
regarding the relative importance to us of French and Spanish is largely 
lacking in point and actuality. We need them both in increasing measure. 
But only a small percentage of those who attempt to learn them here in the 
United States are fundamentally successful. Amateurish contempt for, or 
disregard of Latin has deprived fundamental preparation in our own lan- 
guage of an essential basis and safeguard. Seeking to herd linguistically too 
green students into the study of the delicate mechanisms and the vast word 
and idiom stores of Spanish and French (to mention only these) we defy all 
physical laws by beginning to build from the top, working in the dark, with- 
out sufficiency of material, and without soundness in the material which we 
have. It is necessary, however irksome this thought to dynamic promoters 
or followers of “trends,” to begin sooner or later to take “the long view” 
for education in whatever field; and above all to start forthwith to work 
in earnest upon our national linguistic underpinnings. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 
“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 








Standardized Tests for Aural Comprehension 


LILIAN L. STROEBE 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


(Author’s summary.—To test students’ aural comprehension specially pfepared gramophone 
records should be used.) 


WING to the necessities of war, understanding and speaking foreign 

languages—especially French, German, Italian and Spanish—has be- 
come of great importance to the military authorities and of general interest 
to the public. Colleges and univerities where soldiers and future administra- 
tors for foreign countries are trained are making great effort to reach such 
a goal in the shortest possible time. 

How much of the army methods of teaching foreign languages should 
be taken over to the peace-time curriculum of our colleges is still a mooted 
question. Some educators think that many class hours with continuous 
supervised work with instructors should become the rule; others—and I 
among them—know and have proved for many years that sufficient skill in 
speaking and understanding can be gained in even one year of college work 
with our present system of three, four or five recitations a week, provided 
we have small classes and well prepared skillful teachers; and it is by no 
means necessary that these teachers be natives of the foreign country. Ina 
regular three or four year college curriculum, a leisurely course of two or 
three years with three, four or five recitations a week will have a much bet- 
ter lasting result than an intensive high pressure course of respectively the 
same classroom hours for one semester only. 

But, whatever the system is, the interest in speaking and understanding 
should be kept up and tests should be devised which will help to procure a 
unified goal all over the country. There are difficulties in applying unified 
tests in the spoken language, but it is quite possible to have such tests for 
aural comprehensions with the help of foreign language records. Such 
records could be manufactured by one of the big companies and sent out 
and administered in the same way as the examinations of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. I think such examination records should have 
several selections in the foreign language; first a few lines to be used as 4 
dictation; then a short selection to be translated into English; and perhaps 4 
third longer passage of which the students have to give a short résumé in 
English. Another possibility would be—and that might be a good one for the 
beginners’ examination—to have two short selections in two or three dif- 
ferent speeds on the record—first spoken very slowly and then a differ- 
ent passage increasing in speed. 

Almost twenty years ago when I was Chairman of Examiners in German 
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of the College Entrance Examination Board I made this same suggestion 
to the Board but I did not succeed in interesting anybody vitally in that 
question. But since that time the making of records has been greatly im- 
proved; they have become much cheaper and gramophones and radio 
gramophones are to be found in almost every house or school, so the cost 
of such an examination would not be exorbitant. I am sure one of the big 
companies, like Columbia or Victor, might find it quite profitable getting 
out these records. For the examinations they should be sent out at first 
with the same secrecy as the C.E.E.B. examinations; after the examinations 
they could be offered for sale to the general public. If a new examination 
record is made every year, in due time schools, teachers or students can 
acquire a good collection that will be helpful during the year’s work. 

Quite apart from the good influence those aural examinations will have 
on the students, they would also do much toward improving and standard- 
izing the teacher’s pronunciation. Teachers who know that their pupils 
have to understand the language of the record will try very hard to make 
their pronunciation as similar as possible to the one of these examination 
records. Most educators feel that a reading knowledge is the most important 
goal of the foreign language work, but we have found new techniques in 
aural comprehension and oral practice which contribute directly to the 
reading ability of the student and these techniques in themselves are most 
important means of acquiring the desired skills. 


Aural comprehension might very well be the first one to be tested by 
standardized examinations. 


“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘AIR AGE’!”’ 











The American Accent in French 


HERBERT B. Myron, Jr. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


(Author’s summary.—This is a brief account of the ways of eradicating the American accent 
in French. Realizing that the average student in a conversation course has little time or talent 
for either phonetics or phonemics, an attempt is made here to “trouble shoot”’ the worst of his 
bad accent.) 


HE current emphasis on the spoken language brings to the fore the 
problem of pronunciation. If a student has a fairly good pronunciation, 
in all likelihood he will have also a strong incentive to learn the language. 
If he has a good accent, much of the language is acquired by him without 
his having gone through many of the conscious processes of actual learning. 
But it is essential, for this purpose, that pronunciation not be confused 
with phonetics. The latter is the science of speech sounds. It deals not only 
with the fundamentals in the formation of those sounds, but it also delves, 
all too frequently, into overaccurate and oversubtle distinction of sound 
production. The phonetician often finds himself lost in a labyrinth of an- 
terior and posterior a’s, of vowel harmony and dissonance whether of the 
regressive or progressive type, of obligatory and positively prohibited liaison 
made infinitely more complex and bewildering by the introduction of the 
optional or occasional liaison. Some phoneticians there are who explain ex- 
haustively all the anatomy involved in the movable speech organs, the 
vocal chords, tongue, lips, soft palate, teeth, teeth-ridges, hard palate, and 
nasal cavity. Others generously supplement all this overscientific study with 
contraptions and mechanical devices that record the results of the workings 
of such organs when in the throes of what is usually inarticulate utterance. 
Pronunciation has little to do with all this form of linguistic exhibition- 
ism. It is not phonetics but “Fanatics” in the sense that, through constant 
repetition and careful reiteration, it is bound and determined to see to it 
that the average conscientious student learns. It realizes that in oral learn- 
ing (a science of its own) the student learns to solve only those problems 
that are simplified, even oversimplified, in presentation. 

Therefore, pronunciation deals only with the rules, it exposes only the 
examples that can be absorbed automatically and put into practice instan- 
taneously. Savant nuances and exquisitely learned exceptions are deliber- 
ately avoided. They are articles of luxury that have lost their lustre, for the 
duration. 

Pronunciation is usually taught in connection with a speedup or re- 
fresher course. It can even precede the work of an intensive course in con- 
versation. Whatever the case, not much time can be allotted to it, for in such 
courses, the majority of time must be spent on vocabulary, etc. Therefore, 
the time devoted to pronunciation must be efficiently employed. The rules 
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handed out must be economical and effective. The following suggestions 
have proved helpful in the formation of such principles and practices. 

Let the teacher of pronunciation concentrate and co-ordinate his ef- 
forts. Let him spend most of them in the obliteration of the American accent 
in French. There are manifold reasons why this should be done, if not ex- 
clusively, at least predominately. Paper is a high priority, therefore, these 
reasons for the time being, will be withheld. Suffice it to say for now, how- 
ever, that the earmarks of an American accent are among the most difficult 
characteristics to eliminate from the accent not only of an average but of an 
excellent student. They have divers and devious ways of resisting and 
perpetuating themselves with defiant ineradicableness. 

The major fields in which the American accent does the primary work 
of its demolition job are, in any given French word, to be found in 1) initial 
nasal vowels, 2) medial oral vowels, 3) final dental consonants. The reasons for 
this, in some cases are clear, in others they seem unfathomable. Let us con- 
sider them in the above order. 

Initial nasals. Usually the student does not see them at all as nasals. 
Nine times out of ten they will be denasalized in pronunciation. The tenth 
time, if they are pronounced as a nasal, the sound will result in nasal con- 
fusion and substitution of an on nasal for an an nasal, etc. So, care should be 
taken to give the student extensive, painstaking exercises that group the 
nasals into initial an, on, and in nasal sounds. It is suggested that words be 
used which do not contain also medial or final nasal sounds. This would in- 
troduce added confusion. As it is, it will take some tussling on the teachers’ 
part to get the American student to concentrate on and render a correct 
initial nasal sound. They would be wise to start with long cognates, thus 
obliging students to make extra effort to distinguish between the French 
and English sounds as found in such words as: fan/tastique, pan/tomime, 
entreprise, mentionner, cantonner, lancer, sensationnelle; mon/dain, 
mondanité, consulter, consultatif, fondateur, jongleur, longitude, montagne, 
Montréal, monstruosité, ponctualité; inspirer, intituler, lingerie, institué, 
impureté, impartial, intelligible. 

If there is special difficulty with the above words, then the teacher 
should do what ought to be done to correct the pronunciation of all French 
words that resemble English words, namely: oblige the student to pronounce 
the sounds in slow syllables. This is almost a cure-all for many mispronuncia- 
tions. The simplified rules for syllabification are given later on. 

Medial oral vowels. In English, unaccented medial vowels tend to be 
slurred into the short %, 2, #, and 50. In French words that closely ressemble 
those English words (cognates) the slurring is often transferred from the 
English to the French sound. This occurs mainly in parasyllabics of 
three and four syllables. The first thing to do is to make lists distinguishing 
between the two groups, then to work on the pronunciation of each. It 
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should be noted too that this slurring occurs especially in the case of medial 
a and i. 

1) Three syllable cognates: limité (limited), ordinaire (ordinary), 
lassitude (lassitude), carnaval (carnival), animal (animal), Maupassant, 
monarchie (monarchy). 

2) Four syllable cognates: autorité, atrocité, inaccessible, trans- 
atlantique. 

Now that these lists are made of three and four syllable cognates 
correction in pronunciation is brought about by forcing the student to pro- 
nounce the words in slow syllables. This prevents possible slurring, but it 
exacts an instinctive knowledge of the laws of French syllabification. These 
laws can be made instinctive if made simple. The following rules are suffi- 
cient for the purpose of practical simplification: in any given word, the 
French syllable is an open syllable, i.e.: it begins with a consonant and ends 
with a vowet: Pa-ris, di-vi-sé, ca-pa-ci-té; in consonant combinations the 
consonants are split between two syllables: tra-ver-ser, ac-ti-vi-té, Bel- 
gique, for-mer, im-por-tante. But in the combination of consonant plus r or 
I, the split does not take place: pro-b/é-me, a-gré-able. 

The student will soon stop slurring medial vowels as a result of plenty of 
practice in this slow syllable pronunciation method. 

Final dentals: These consonants practically do not exist any longer in 
American pronunciation of English. If they are ever pronounced at all, 
they are only half pronounced, that is to say, only the implosive part of the 
consonant is heard, the explosive always being inaudible. The English 
speaking peoples, in spite of this consonant erosion, can still understand one 
another intelligibly. The French cannot. The pronunciation of a final ¢ ord 
in French is the oral indication of a masculine or feminine form of the adjec- 
tive; it is often the sole designation of the person, number, mood and tense 
of a verb. Check the difference, for instance, between “‘il part” and “‘qu’ils 
parent.” It is often the only way of distinguishing, in the plural, between 
two homonyms: “les ports” and “les portes.” Therefore, it must be im- 
pressed upon students that the careful pronunciation of a final dental is not 
merely an effort on the teacher’s part to make them more painstakingly 
articulate, but it is an indispensable part of language communicability and 
intelligibility. 

It is suggested that the teacher of pronunciation, to work effective 
remedial diction here, group the final dentals into verbs, nouns, and adjec- 
tives. The verbs then can and should be subdivided into the present indica- 
tive of the ‘er’ verb and the present subjunctive of the ‘re,’ ‘ir’ and ‘er’ verb. 
This will bring about lists such as—1) Pres. Indic: jette, jettes, jettent; 
garde, gardes, gardent; 2) Pres. Subj: sorte, sortes, sortent. The verb forms 
included would be all those of the first and second persons singular and the 
third person plural of the present indicative of regular verbs and the same 
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forms of the irregular verbs in the present subjunctive. They all come under 
the heading: Verb forms ending in te, tes, tent and de, des, dent. 

The treatment of nouns and adjectives follows suit. They are listed as 
words ending in fe, tes, de, des: dinde, Suéde, candide, routes, culte, adultes; 
intelligente, grandes, chaudes, allemande, charmantes, intéressante. Calling 
attention to the careful pronunciation of these final dentals is particularly 
important in the case of the ante and ente endings of feminine adjectives, for 
if the ¢e is not carefully articulated, then it sounds as if the student were 
pronouncing a masculine adjective with a feminine noun. And it is not an 
uncommon phenomenon to hear even a good American student (with a good 
American accent in French) say something that sounds like: ‘‘Quelle char- 
mant jeune fille’—‘‘une femme intelligent.”’ And this slight (to the Ameri- 
can) linguistic faux pas is shocking to the ear even of an uncultivated 
Frenchman. 

Final dentals must be pronounced! All final consonants plus e, es, and 
ent (as above) must be given careful articulation. But space does not permit 
of the treatment here of consonants other than the chief and most obvious 
offenders: d and ¢. No teacher will teach students to pronounce them by 
merely telling them to do so. It is wisest, at the beginning, to force the stu- 
dents to pronounce a little grace note e after the consonant. That forces 
the pronunciation of the consonant. Gradually that is dropped, and if the 
teacher is lucky, the consonant remains. But he must always keep coming 
back to it, keep calling attention to it, keep insisting that the student hear 
and represent not only the implosive but the explosive part of the dental. 
Otherwise, old slovenly habits will be resumed and incorrect and inarticu- 
late pronunciation will be perpetuated with a stubborn and stolid resistance 
characteristic only of the average American student brought face to face 
with the pronunciation of a language other than his own. This slovenliness 
is one of our most insidious and contagious forms of cultural isolationism. 
It is contagious, but is, for the most part, curable. 

The major misdemeanors, then, where most of the correctional therapy 
has to be applied and reapplied constantly are in: initial nasals, medial orals, 
and final dentals. There are minor ones too that are by no means negligible 
and unimportant. We shall take them up briefly under the headings of: 


Vowels and Consonants 
Vowels 


1) The so-called neutral e must not be confused with the open and close 
é. It is a single unaccented vowel found before one consonant (or final, or in 
mono-syllables). Care should be taken especially when it occurs in the pre- 
fix re, because the French often accent this initial re in order to emphasize 
the idea of recurrence or repetition: rebattre, refondre, relais, repas, regois, 
reflux—and in ress: resserrer, ressaisir, ressource, ressouvenir, ressentiment. 
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This vowel also appears initially in such words as devoir, lever, mener, pe- 
tite, premier, dernier, devant, etc. It appears frequently in the French che 
coming from a Latin ca: cheval, cheveux, chevalier, etc. Since it is the one 
French vowel that often disappears, its retention must be stressed in such 
adverbs as: justement, humblement, noblement, exactement, tristement, 
and words like gouvernement, parlement, and appartement. The American 
will omit the e here and allow three consonants to come in pronunciation 
proximity. The Frenchman cannot. 

2) Vowels+R. It is impossible to teach the average American student 
the baffling and bewildering intricacies of vowel lengths and half lengths in 
accented and unaccented position. It is important, however, to help him 
hear, at the start, the comparatively extended length of an accented vowel 
plus R. Not only is length important here, but you might say “width” too. 
For a vowel plus R is not only a long vowel, it is, in the case of a, eu, 0, and 
e, a vowel uttered with a wide opening of the mouth. And since the Ameri- 
can student of French finds it difficult and at times distressing to open the 
jaws gapingly and pronounce a definitely open, long vowel, it is a fruitful 
procedure to begin with and work hard on vowels+R: par, car; mort, tort; 
meurs; pére. Furthermore, it might be said that these very vowels are 
among the most beautiful sounds in the French language. Curiously enough, 
not only the French but the American is keenly aware of their vocal ele- 
gance. To slur them is to smear the very loveliness of the language. 

3) Vowel differentiation: in words or phrases containing two or more of 
the following combinations of u: ou, au, eu, eur, u itself. This needs no ex- 
planation; suffice it to say that the student will botch these vowels with 
repeated regularity and insistence. He is not to be blamed. They are a 
“tough assignment.” Therefore concatenations like the following need a 
lot of rehearsing: vautour, autour, toujours, au-dessous, au-dessus, voulu, 
toujours voulu, deux soeurs, la couleur bleu, toujours heureux, audacieux, 
etc. 

4) Differentiation of nasal combinations: The difficulty here is evident. 
The confused results that are often obtained are by no means mute evidence 
of the great need for care and drill. The teacher should make, and should 
make the student continually make lists such as the following: chantons, 
chantons un peu, attendons, entendons, entendant, en attendant, montons, 
montant, en montant, incertain, maintenant, attention, ayant honte, etc. 

5) Vowel liaison: Rules of consonant liaison are somewhat dffiicult. 
Even when simplified they still present a rich variety of problems. The rules 
of vowel liaison are simple and they are a no less inherent characteristic of 
the French language. Vowel liaison simply calls for the linking of two 
vowels of dissimilar nature and for the blending into one long vowel of two 
vowels of similar nature. The American student often introduces, at this 
point, a glottal gulp that forces gaping interstices between the vowels. He 
must be taught to blend them, to knit the edges of one onto the other and 
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to solder the sounds into one harmonious whole. Have him practice with 
such exercises as: j’ai eu, il a été, elle a attendu, j’ai entendu, il m’a inspiré, 
elle va 4 Alger, un homme e(t) une femme, le(h)éros, Le(H)avre, le(h)asard, 
le chien a hurlé, tohu-bohu, de(h)ors, re(h)ausser. 


Consonants 


1) R+consonant. It is a characteristic more peculiar to a New England- 
er’s French than to any other (except the Southerner’s) to often omit a final 
rin French (part, sort, serre, mére, soeur) and to always omit an r before 
another consonant. Constant vigilance has to be exerted here: perte, 
sorte, nerve, certain, corbeau, forger, horloge, perplexe, sarcasme, personne, 
partout, surtout, versé, etc. 

2) Final consonant combinations. Since the pronunciation of a final con- 
sonant (be, de, ce, ne, te, se, etc.) isa rare talent in the American student’s 
speech, the articulation of a final consonant combination is as rare as ra- 
dium in pitchblende (one millionth to one). Such combinations occur in the 
following: abject, abrupt, Christ, compact, direct, ouest, est, tact, and in in- 
tervocalic x=gz: examen, exemple, eziler, etc. 

3) Intervocalic s and Intervocalic ss. Since there are confusions in the 
pronunciation of these two sounds in English, the confusion is glibly and in- 
advertently carried over to French. But the French sound situation is too 
clear to tolerate any bungling. In French one s between two vowels is a 2 
in sound, two s’s have the sound of an s. Continual harping on this subject 
gets the point home. A good way to begin is to make the student respect, 
register, and reproduce the differences between: base and basse; rose, rosse; 
chose, chausse; lése, laisse; case, casse; dose, dossier; lise, lisse; muse, mus- 
sent. 

4) Double consonants. They exist only slightly in English. Professor 
Charles H. Grandgent used to delight in giving these examples: “penknife, 
slop pail, coattail.” In French, they are common especially in im, in, il used 
as prefixes. It does not help the student to tell him that the French “im- 
mense”’ contains a double consonant that must be pronounced as such. It is 
easier and more effective to tell him to syllabify, to cut the m’s in two, to 
pronounce one at the end, the other at the beginning of a syllable. That 
should be the method with words such as: im/médiat, im/mobile, im/ 
moral, in/nocent, in/nombrable, il/légitime, il/lettré, il/licit. This same 
Consonant division can be used for: cour/rai, mour/rons, acquer/rez, er/ 
teur, ter/reur, hor/reur. It should be noted at this stage of the development 
that, whereas imm, inn, and ill are oral vowels, it so happens that emm and 


enn (except ennemi) are nasal vowels: emméler, emmener, ennuyer, enno- 
blir. 


. This is the time also to bring up and to clear up succinctly the problem of 
il within the word or il final. In general, in that position, the sound pro- 
duced is a yod (j): bille, famille, fille, veille, travailler, vieille, Marseille, 
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bataille, conseille, oeillet, veiller, billet, conseil, soleil, travail, vieil, oeil. The 
student will insist often in making a palatalized / here. The only way to keep 
from it is to keep insisting that there is no / sound here whatsoever. 
The notable exceptions that are pronounced with / sounds are: ville, mille, 
tranquille, pupille, Lille and Millet. 

5) Ti, si, and ssi+vowel. Again English interferes to perpetuate in the 
American’s French accent the pronunciation of these sounds as sh. Casual 
corrections occasionally administered will never change this mispronuncia- 
tion. From the start the student must have systematic and constant drill 
in such words as: inifial, confidenéiel, ambitieux, patience, action, édifion, 
relation, tension, revision, version, vision, mission, profession, passions. 
Here again the difficulty occurs in the French words that look dangerously 
and deceivingly like English words. The temptation is ever present (and 
seldom resisted) for the American student to take a cognate, gallicize it 
with nonchalant assurance and assume that he is pronouncing French cor- 
rectly. 

6) Nasal+consonant (+the sounds s, sh, and soft g). This phenomenon 
is related in origin to the preceding, as far as the engendering causes are 
concerned. It begins undoubtedly with cognates whose pronunciations are 
transferred unreflectingly from English to French. In the course of the 
transformation the nasal becomes denasalized and an intrusive dental con- 
sonant (t, d) is placed between the denasalized sound and the final pro- 
nounced consonant. For instance, “dafiser” becomes dantser. Again care 
must be taken, and at first gratifying results can be effected through careful 
slow syllable articulation: Fran/cais, pen/ser, scien/ce, enfon/cer, min/ce, 
élégan/ce, diman/che, revan/che, fran/che, man/che, blan/che, con/gé, 
ron/gé, son/geait, allon/ger. 

In general, these are some of the problems connected with the average 
American’s accent in French. They can be solved by conscientious correc- 
tion on the teacher’s part and attentive good will on the part of the student. 
This means that, in any given text studied for conversation, the teacher 
should oblige the students to draw up lists of the words containing the 
sounds most commonly mispronounced (initial nasals, medial orals, and 
final dentals). Cognates should head the list. Then each word in the list 
should be cut up into syllables by a short vertical line marking the break 
between syllables. Then the words listed should be pronounced painstak- 
ingly (at first, anyway) in slow syllables. This will help to correct many 4 
defect of diction. 

It will be noted that the above suggestions deal with diction or pro 
nunciation. There still remains the problem centering about phrases, pauses, 
accents, rhythms, “timbres,” intonations and vocal registers. They 10 
must be treated, but treated with efficient practicality, and without too 
much attention to distressing and undigestible details. 
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Eprror’s Norte: In one of our recent issues we had the pleasure of calling to the attention 
of our readers and members the splendid “Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized 
Training Program.” The second printing of this report now presents the recommendations of 
the Special Committee for the improvement of the teaching of foreign languages on the high 
school and college levels in the post-war era. We urgently advise our colleagues to take full cog- 
nizance of this added information. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Generally Expressed Opinions of Administrators, Course 
Directors, and Instructors 


After questioning administrators, course directors, and instructors in 
institutions where the language curriculum of the ASTP was in operation, 
the Survey Group noted wide agreement that certain principles and ele- 
ments of this curriculum could fruitfully be introduced into post-war lan- 
guage teaching for civilians at the college level. Those interviewed agreed 
that certain objectives of ASTP language training, admittedly designed to 
fill practical military needs, would naturally be abandoned; and they re- 
afirmed their belief that the understanding and appreciation of foreign cul- 
tures is a primary aim of language study in a liberal education. Their ex- 
perience with the achievements of the ASTP language curriculum had con- 
vinced them, however, that the acquisition of all-round language profi- 
ciency, including the ability to read, involves a command of the spoken 
form of the language as an initial objective. In recognition of this principle, 
they were ready to recommend, in so far as might be practicable, adoption 


of an intensive plan of language instruction, to include the following ele- 
ments: 


1. A large number of contact hours per week, of which a lesser number would be devoted to 
grammar work, and a greater number to conversational drill work. 
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2. Very small classes (ten students or less) for drill work, sectioned according to the ability 
and progress of the individual students. 

3. Some outside preparation by the student for grammar classes, though less than in non-in- 
tensive courses; little or no outside preparation for drill sessions. 

4. The use of native, or completely bilingual, speakers for drill work. 

5. The use of supplementary aids, including mechanical apparatus such as motion pictures, 
phonograph records, recording machines, magnetic-tape recorders, radio, and telephone. 

. The provision of a living background for the study of the language, through extra-curricular 

activities, such as language houses, language tables, and language clubs within the institu- 
tion, as well as social contacts with foreign-language groups in the community. 


In order to implement such a program of language study, it was felt 
that certain types of teaching materials, at present not generally available, 
are needed. These include: 


1. New textual materials specially designed for use in intensive courses, such as: 

a) Elementary grammars which avoid technica] terms, place less emphasis on translation, 
and present graded structural material keyed to drill work in conversation. 

b) More collections of reading materials, suitable for use at the intermediate level, repre- 
senting various aspects of the foreign culture concerned, calculated to satisfy students’ 
special intellectual interests and provided with ample exercises to aid oral discussion. 

c) More adequate word-lists, of which some would be topically arranged. 

. More mechanical apparatus, in the nature of audio-visual aids, at reasonable cost, includ- 
ing: 

a) Records specially designed to teach pronunciation, and albums of records incorporating 
the drill material of the textbooks. 

b) Efficient recording machines. 

c) Magnetic-tape recorders. 

d) Moving pictures designed to be integrated with instruction in the language. 

. New devices and methods for objectively testing aural and oral proficiency. 


2. Recommendations of the Survey Group 


There was complete agreement among all who participated in the Army 
language program—teachers and trainees alike—that the general success 
achieved was due first and foremost to its intensive character. A language 
course pursued through three twelve-week terms of fifteen contact hours 
per week under proper supervision did produce noteworthy results. These 
have been described in detail in the foregoing Report, and only the following 
primary results need to be indicated: 


1. The student after nine months had learned to understand the language as spoken by natives 
on a variety of subjects. 
. He was able to speak intelligibly on a wide range of subjects. 
. He was able to read the (European) language with considerable facility. 
. He was able to write the (European) language with reasonable skill. 


On the basis of the evidence at its disposal the Survey Group whole- 
heartedly recommends the adoption of intensive courses in beginning lat 
guage instruction. In the opinion of the Group, the ideal intensive course 
would consist of fifteen contact hours—not credit hours—weekly. The 
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student electing an intensive course would use up no more units or credit 
hours for language study than before. To a large extent the time formerly 
used for outside study would be spent in drill work under the supervision 
of a native or a bilingual speaker. 

The program of fifteen contact hours could, of course, be put into opera- 
tion more easily under some college schedules than under others. For exam- 
ple, in colleges operating on a sixteen-week term, where five three-hour 
courses constitute a full schedule, the intensive course might function some- 
what as follows. The student elects to take two units of a language during 
each of two terms, this to be considered the intensive course. At the end of 
the intensive course (that is, after two terms) he will have satisfied a two- 
year language requirement. After its completion he may elect a regular 
course offered by the language department concerned if he wishes, but such 
a course will not be part of the two-year requirement. In fact, of the courses 
offered by the language department only one would have to be intensive in 
nature, though others might be. 

Under some college schedules such a program would not be practical or 
desirable; e.g., where three five-hour courses constitute a full schedule, two- 
thirds of a student’s time for a whole year would have to be devoted to the 
learning of one language. For these colleges, instead of an intensive course of 
fifteen contact hours per week, the Survey Group would recommend (1) that 
the present number of class hours in beginning language courses be at least 
doubled, without additional credit given but with a far greater part of the 
student’s time spent in drill sessions instead of outside study; and (2) that 
this “intensified” course be continued until the approximate number of 
contact hours prescribed in the Army program is reached. Naturally, the 
number of contact hours per week will be smaller, and it may be that the 
results will be proportionately less satisfactory. Yet, inasmuch as every 
other feature of the Army intensive course is embodied here also, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the results will prove to be better than those 
achieved in a traditional course pursued for two years. 

The degree of intensification possible in the various colleges depends 
upon the length of term, the number of credits and hours per course, etc., 
making it impossible to attempt to outline an intensive language course 
which could be adopted in all institutions. The Survey Group believes that 
many experiments will be made before each college decides what type of 
elementary language course is best suited to its purposes. In making this 
fecommendation the Survey Group merely wishes to emphasize the fact 
that the Army program achieved excellent results. To achieve comparable 
results a program similar to it in basic design would seem to be called for. 

In addition to the main general recommendation, the Survey Group 
submits the following specific suggestions: 


1. The general ratio of grammar to drill followed in the Army program should be retained in 
the intensive language course in colleges. 
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. The intensive course or its equivalent should be required of all foreign language majors, 

. The intensive course should be optional for all other students. 

. Non-intensive elementary language courses should continue to be available to students not 
wishing to elect the intensive course. 

. The supervising instructor should be in full charge of the intensive course, in order to in- 
sure proper organization of materials, complete coordination between grammar-study and 
drill sections, close supervision and control of drill sessions, and reliable evaluation of the 
work of drill-masters. 

. Participation in intensive courses should be undertaken only by teachers who are qualified 
and willing. The drill-master, if a quatified teacher is not already available, should be an 
educated native or bilingual speaker; his position in the university or college should be 
that of a visiting teacher or exchange fellow; he should normally serve two years as drill- 
master, and his maximum teaching load should be not more than twenty hours per week. 
He should receive preliminary training before being entrusted with drill work. 

. To insure continued interest and m tivation, the material presented in the drill session 
during the later stages of the course should be closely allied to the student’s major field of 
interest: for example, literature, music, foreign politics, economics, history, etc. 

. During the second half of the course the grammar sessions should be used further to de- 
velop the student’s reading ability. 

. A central clearing house for information and consultation should be established, with the 
approval of the various organizations which sponsored the present survey. Such a clearing 
house would be cperated by a group of representative foreign-language teachers. Its func- 
tions would be: 

a. To gather information concerning recent and prospective courses in the new-type lan- 
guage teaching. 

b. To make this information available to interested administrators, colleagues, and, under 
proper authorization, to the press. 

. To consult and advise with institutions which seek its counsel concerning the establish- 
ing of new-type language courses. 

. To keep a record of further experimentation in such instruction, and of testing pro- 
cedures. 

. To consult with those institutions planning to train or retrain teachers who will use the 
new-type instruction. 

. To encourage further study and research not only at the center of this new field, but 
also at various points of its ill-defined periphery in adjacent fields (speech and hearing, 
films, tests and measurements, psychology, history, political science, etc.). 

g. To keep available a list of drill-masters in the various languages with such information 
about each as might be desired by institutions needing native speakers. 
h. To prepare and publish a fairly complete history of recent developments. 

. Teachers in intensive language courses should be granted brief leaves of absence, with pay, 

in order to permit them to visit and observe intensive classes in other institutions. 


A pplication of ASTP Experience to Language Teaching in 
Secondary and Elementary Schools 


Most of the many commendable features found in the ASTP language 
curriculum can be adapted, we believe, to the teaching of modern foreign 
languages in the secondary and elementary schools. These features are: 4 
careful initial selection and classification of pupils on the basis of their abil- 
ity to learn; an audio-oral approach to the study of a foreign language; i0- 
creased amount of time devoted to in-school practice in the use of the lan- 
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guage; emphasis on colloquial language dealing with actual current life 
situations; small classes or practice groups supervised by teachers who really 
speak the foreign language; correlation of language and area study; suitable 
teaching materials; development and appropriate use of adequate audio- 
visual equipment; and utilization of all school and community resources in 
providing opportunities for the maximum possible amount of practice in 
the use of the language during the learning process. 

Because of the already crowded curriculum and the difficulty of schedul- 
ing additional contact hours in junior and senior high schools, where the 
schools are organized on a departmental basis, the chief problems, aside 
from the increased cost of instruction and the shortage of adequately pre- 
pared teachers, will be to find time for additional classroom practice in the 
use of the foreign language and to effect arrangements whereby practice 
groups may be limited in size to a number far below the usual thirty or more 
pupils now found in conventional high-school classes. In spite of these prob- 
lems, however, it should be possible to increase substantially, or even to 
double, the five forty-minute-period course (33 clock hours per week) now 
generally offered in high schools, Extra laboratory hours, or even double pe- 
riods, are not unusual in other subject-field areas, where a great deal of in- 
school supervised practice is considered necessary. The extra contact time 
may well take the place of part or all of the home study now expected in the 
traditional situation. In schools where native-speaking pupils are present 
in the student body these pupils may be used advantageously in helping to 
provide opportunities for practice in the language. 

In the typical high school the disadvantages inherent in the more or less 
standard thirty-pupil group may be met to a certain extent by dividing the 
class into several smaller groups for partly self-motivated activities con- 
ducted under the supervision of the teacher within the class period. This 
was sometimes done even in the small classes found in the ASTP, and is 
now regularly done in high-school classes in science and other subjects. 

While the audio-oral approach to language learning is recommended for 
high schools, it goes almost without saying that it is the only approach that 
can be used successfully in the elementary school. The limited range of the 
younger pupils’ experience will probably restrict the work of the elementary- 
school teacher to the practical colloquial language of everyday life. Other- 
wise, the necessary motivation will be lacking and there will be no progress. 

For elementary-school pupils who may study a foreign language, it 
should be fairly easy to provide as much time over a period of years as may 
be required to develop a high degree of fluency within the limits of the 
vocabulary usable at this school level. 

While elementary-school classes are as a rule even larger than high- 
School classes, the practice of dividing the class into relatively small groups 
for work on special projects is an established procedure. Such grouping for 
foreign language activities would be entirely feasible. 
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The ever-expanding use of audio-visual equipment, especially in the 
lower schools, may readily bring about use of special equipment, if and when 
it becomes available in adequate form and quantity, for the audio-visual 
teaching of foreign languages to younger pupils. 

Since grammar as such will not be studied separately in the lower 
schools, it is believed that the ASTP practice of dividing contact hours into 
separate grammar and drill sessions will be neither necessary nor desirable. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that expert organization and 
supervision of foreign-language teaching in the lower schools is the sine gua 
non of success in any foreign-language program. 


Teacher Training 


If we plan to extend the oral approach to foreign language teaching, 
more adequate training must be provided for and required of our teachers, 
both as pre-service and as in-service training. 

In some localities, the preparation in a foreign language now required 
for certification to teach it is as little as twelve semester hours of traditional 
college instruction, of which six may be met by presenting two years of 
high-school work. Such preparation, if it is all that the teacher has, is obvi- 
ously inadequate. 

It is not necessarily a reflection upon foreign language teachers that 
many of them do not command the spoken language sufficiently well to 
enable them to employ an oral approach, as was done in the ASTP language 
curriculum. In many instances, undoubtedly, there has been neither the 
incentive nor the opportunity for them to acquire the needed facility in the 
foreign language which they are called upon to teach. The intensive courses 
provide the incentive. To apply the oral approach, the teacher must be able 
to speak the foreign language, and institutions exist in which teachers may 
be adequately prepared to do so. 

If the intensified language program, with its use of the oral approach, is 
to succeed it cannot be too strongly impressed on school administrators 
that they must insist on teachers who are qualified. 

Teacher-training institutions will have to train such qualified teachers 
to employ the methods which must be used if the oral approach is to be ap- 
plied successfully. This training will certainly have to produce a satisfactory 
degree of proficiency in understanding and speaking the colloquial form of 
the foreign language. No teacher should be certified to teach a foreign lan- 
guage who does not pass an examination in aural and oral proficiency in the 
language which he plans to teach. 

Observation of the methods and techniques employed in successful in- 
tensive language teaching should be a part of the teacher-training program. 
Such a program should also include careful training in the sources, evalua- 
tion, development and use of textbooks and other teaching materials. 








« Meetings of Associations e 








PROGRAM OF THE 26TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH—1944 


Morning Session, Friday, December 29, at 9:30 o'clock at Milbank Chapel, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120 Street, New York City 


Address of Welcome: José Martel, College of the City of New York, representing the New 
York Chapter of American Association of Teachers of Spanish 

Address of Welcome: Philip M. Hayden, Secretary of Columbia University, representing 
President Butler of Columbia University 

Address of Welcome: Stephen L. Pitcher, President of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish 

Presiding: Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Founder of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish 

“Reading vs. Conversation” 
Elliot H. Polinger, The College of the City of New York | 

“New Areas for the Teaching of Spanish” 
Theodore Huebener, Board of Education, New York City 

“Teaching Reading in Spanish” 
William Knapp Jones, Miami University 

“Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching Spanish” 
Mrs. Connie G. Brockette, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


Afternoon Session, Friday, December 29, at 2:00 o’clock at Milbank Chapel, Teachers College 


Presiding: Delos L. Canfield, University of Rochester, First Vice President of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish 
“The Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese” 
Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University 
José Padin, Modern Language Editor, D. C. Heath & Company 
“El Problema del estudio del portugués en los Estados Unidos” 
Frederico de Onfs, Columbia University 
“Correntes da literatura portuguesa moderna” 
Ernesto G. Da Cal, New York University 
“Proposed Solutions of Difficulties in the Teaching of Portuguese” 
Max A. Luria, Brooklyn College 


Friday, December 29, at 4:30 o'clock 
Reception and Tea at La Casa Hispdnica, 435 West 117 Street, New York City 


Friday, December 29, at 7:30 o'clock 


Meeting of Executive Council at La Casa Hispdnica 
Presiding: Stephen L. Pitcher, President of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
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Morning Session, Saturday, December 30, at 9:30 o'clock at Milbank Chapel, Teachers College 


Presiding: Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, Second Vice President of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
“Our Cultural Relations with Latin America” 
John C. Patterson, Chief, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education 
Charles H. Stevens, Cultural Attaché of the American Embassy in Mexico 
“Lessons from the A. S. T. P. of Language Teaching for Normal Times” 
Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University, Chairman 
Frederick B. Agard, Princeton University 
Paul P. Rogers, Oberlin College 


Afternoon Session, Saturday, December 30, at 2:00 o'clock 
at Philosophy Hall, Room 307, Columbia University 


Presiding: Stephen L. Pitcher, President of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Business; resolutions; committees; elections 

Norte: Sigma Delta Pi, the National Spanish Honor Society, will hold its meetings jointly 
with the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. One separate session will be held at a 
time and place to be announced later. 








Notes and News 





COOPER PRIZE CONTEST 1944 


DEAR CONTESTANTS: 


Considering the difficulties of the time, our contest has held up very well, although the 
total participation was bound to be less than in former years. This year there were 66 entries 
from 17 schools, but more contestants tried their hand at both passages, probably because the 
poem was not in rhyme. 

With the advice of Professors Bell and Price in Berkeley, the following awards have been 
made: 

Prose: First, John von Husen, Jr., Stockton 
Second, Mildred Hatfield, Abraham Lincoln H. S., San Francisco 
Third, Lynette Persson, Mission H. S., San Francisco 
Verse: First, Ester van Niel, Carmel 
Second, Norman Knoll, Lodi Union H. S. 
Third, Glenn Templeton, Chaffey Union H. S. 

I am sorry to say that such charming little illustrated books as I used to send out by way 
of “honorable mention” are no longer to be had; but I will name those who would have received 
them: 

Irwyn Rammer, Stockton 

Gerald Pearlman, Abraham Lincoln H. S., San Francisco 
Robert Upham, Tamalpais School 

Richard Caulkins, Stockton 

William Grasberger, Polytechnic H. S., San Francisco 
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The rule for a good translation is a simple one. I have given it before, but it can stand re- 
peating. First find out what the writer meant to say. Then say just that, no more and no less, 
in the best English you know. And if what you write doesn’t make sense, it’s not a good trans- 
lation. 

Next year I expect to have another contest. Watch for it, take part in it, and try to do 
better. 

Sincerely yours, 
BAYARD Quincy MORGAN 
Stanford University 


WASHINGTON NOTES FOR TEACHERS FROM THE 
EDPRESS NEWS LETTER 


Eprtor’s Norte: This time language teachers were not forgotten!!!!! 


Foreign language teachers: War correspondents from Italy report that American soldiers in 
Italy are either uninterested or unable to learn Italian. Yanks are reported to be abusing the 
few words they learn, mispronouncing them, and as refusing to use any form of a verb but the 
infinitive, which is made to serve for the present, past, and future. 

Foreign language teachers (continued): The Federal Communications Commission is study- 
ing a suggestion made by Harlow Shapley, head of the Harvard Observatory, that a powerful 
radio station, operated by the United Nations, begin broadcasting information on world geog- 
raphy, science, and other subjects in the “four basic” languages, English, French, German, and 
Italian. These programs would be beamed directly to homes and schools of other countries. 








Correspondence 





December 15, 1944 
To the Editor, Modern Language Journal 
New York City 


DEAR SiR: 


My attention has been called to an article in the Modern Language Jour- 
nal of November, 1944, in which on page 608 it is implied that I am the 
source of a report ‘‘that students who have had only eight weeks’ instruction 
lin Japanese] are to be judged successful speakers.”’ This report emanated 
on at least one occasion from Professor Sturtevant (New York Times, 
6 December, 1942): see Classical Philovogy October 1944, page 219. Such a 
report is indeed “‘most unfortunate,” or worse. 

Let me state once more my position: (1) I approve heartily of the oral- 
aural method for the teaching intensively of beginners in modern spoken 
languages. (2) What I protest against are the extravagant claims that a 
language like Japanese can be mastered by means of this method in six or 
eight weeks. (3) I also maintain that a teacher, “linguist” or not, should in 
common decency himself be thoroughly acquainted with a language from 
the moment he first stands up to teach it. (4) The objectives in college and 
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university studies are so different from those of the army that the intensive 
method, quite apart from its staggering cost in dollars and cents, cannot 
adequately fulfil those objectives. (5) In the case of ancient languages the 
objectives again demand from the beginning much more than the intensive 
method gives or claims to give. 

I am, sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

JosHuA WHATMOUGH 








Personalia 





HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, a former managing editor of the Modern 
Language Journal, was elected president of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools at the 58th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation held in New York on November 24, 1944. He had served for two 
years previously as vice-president of the Association, which is the ‘regional 
association” of accredited schools and colleges for the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia. Dean Doyle recently returned to his regular post as Dean of 
Columbian College and Professor of Romance Languages at The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., after a two-year leave of ab- 
sence during which he served as Director of the Washington Inter-American 
Training Center, established by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and administered by the American Council of Learned Societies. 

In addition to his university duties, Dean Doyle is editor of Hispania, 
the official journal of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. He 
is also chairman of the Commission on Trends in Education of the Modern 
Language Association of America; a member of the Executive Committee 
of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers; a member of the 
Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on Education; 
and a member of the Committee on Language Teaching of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. He directed the recent survey of ASTP lan- 
guage classes conducted under the auspices of the Commission on Trends 
in Education of the Modern Language Association of America with the 
financial support of the Rockefeller Foundation. 











Reviews 





WILLIAMS, JANE and RoA y MEnpoza, Edelmira. La Clave Panamericana. 
Illustrations by Granger, Mary. Harper & Brothers, 1943. Text, songs, 
appendices and vocabulary. 453 pp. Price $1.60. 


The authors have prepared in La Clave Panamericana a very unusual book that can be 
used in Junior High School and in High School as a supplementary text. Clave Panamericana 
is filled with interest-creating materials of nearly all possible types. Very few teachers will have 
time for all the work in this text, but all teachers will find something unique in it. The first 
twenty-five lessons, pp. 3-137, will give the teacher a chance to re-enforce the students’ 
knowledge of basic Spanish grammar and vocabulary. These lessons are provided with a num- 
ber of exercises: completion, true-false, multiple choice and word study. The next section, 
dramatizaciones provides the teacher, who lacks the experience or the time to prepare her own, 
with materials for programs. Some of these will suggest other variations to the imaginative 
teacher. The next section Juegos y cantos will give the progressive teacher what has always been 
needed, games and songs to enliven clubs and social affairs. The songs chosen are legitimate 
Spanish-American songs, many of them recent copyright songs. Of the appendices, the first 
pp. 235-358, an English appreciation of Spanish-America, is the most important. 

The vocabulary is prepared with beginning students in mind. 

All in all this book is to be recommended for use with students between the ages of 12-18. 
Even in those schools where no time is allowed for supplementary work, the leader of the 
Spanish club ought to have a copy of Clave Panamericana. Libraries might well have copies for 


use of the local schools. James O. SWAIN 


University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


MANnsILLA, Lucio V., Una excursién a los indios ranqueles. Edited by Green, 
Otis H. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1944. Introduction, Vocabulary 
and Notes. Price, $1.40. 


This is a different sort of book, probably unlike anything the student will have read 
previously in Spanish. It is the story of Colonel Mansilla’s daring and dangerous trip into the 
Indian country beyond the wild Argentine frontier. The time of the trip was 1870; its purpose 
was to induce the Ranqueles, a branch of the fierce Araucanian tribe, to ratify a treaty already 
signed by them and by President Sarmiento. Mansilla’s account is not the dry and matter-of- 
fact journal which the reader would ordinarily expect to find in this type of report; it is bril- 
liantly written, and, although its facts are accurate, they are related with imagination, frequent 
and excellent humor, a genuine sense of the dramatic, and an interest which is sustained from 
beginning to end. 

Mr. Green’s editing is entirely adequate in its accuracy and thoroughness. A genuine con- 
tribution is his translation, in footnotes, of certain of the more difficult passages in a language as 
colorful and racy as the original. An end-map makes it easy to follow the progress of the 
Mansilla expedition. In appearance the text is beyond the average in attractiveness. The 
editor recommends it for rapid reading in third-year college classes, or at the end of the second 
year in classes of unusual ability. 

The reviewer noticed three typographical errors, only two of which deserve comment: On 
P. 16, 1. 10, & apparently needs an y before it; the last word of p. 156, 1. 32 should be noche. 

The University of Tennessee GERALD E. WADE 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
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UsLarR Pretri, Arturo, Las lanzas coloradas. Edited by Walsh, Donald 
Devenish. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1944. Introduction, 
Notes, Cuestionario and Vocabulary. Price, $1.65. 


Although the reviewer is not convinced that Las lanzas coloradas is one of the great 
American novels—Mr. Walsh’s Preface suggests that it is—nevertheless its editor is to be con- 
gratulated for having made this unusual narrative available for college and university classes. 
Written in 1931 by the young Uslar Pietri of Venezuela’s “Generation of 1928,” the novel 
interprets in masterful fashion a series of espisodes of the most dramatic period of Venezuelan 
history, the country’s struggle for independence during the years 1810 to 1814. The story 
catches effectively the atmosphere of chaos of those turbulent years, the blood-lust, the brutal 
conflict, the destructiveness of battle, the desperation of fear and the courage of heroism, the 
horror of violent death. Particularly admirable is the author’s rare skill in making clear the 
divided loyalties of the Venezuelans, the failure of many of them to comprehend the great 
principle of liberty for which the struggle was being waged. 

Mr. Walsh’s editing is excellent. The Notes might have included the interpretation of a 
few more passages which the average student will find difficult. The series of cuestionarios will 
provide oral practice for those classes which wish to treat the novel partly as an exercise in the 
use of the language. An end-map adds substantially to the text’s value. The Introduction is 
clear and succinct in its explanation of the events which form the background of the story. The 
editor has preferred not to discuss the novel as a piece of literature, and the mature reader is 
thereby enabled to form his own unprejudiced opinion of its worth. Students, whose critical 
judgment is in process of formation, might, however, have benefited from a brief consideration 
of the novel’s virtues as well as a discreet suggestion of its major weaknesses: its episodic 
structure and unevenness of tempo, its superlatively somber note of tragedy and violence never 
lightened by any hint of gayety or humor to provide emotional relief; its lack of a definite 
protagonist and the consequent failure to achieve complete coherence. 

The editor has identified those items in his Vocabulary which are other than Castilian; 
Amer. labels those terms which are of Spanish American usage, Venez. those words whose use 
is restricted to Venezuela. The practice of such identification is helpful and commendable 
when sufficient knowledge is available to make the identification accurate. Without attempt- 
ing to take issue with any of Mr. Walsh’s labelings, all of which may be beyond dispute, it 
may yet not be impertinent to suggest that our knowledge of Spanish American vocabulary is 
still too imperfect to permit us to state with complete assurance that any particular word is 
used only in Venezuela or in any other one country. The best authorities, Malaret and Santa- 
maria, occasionally err in such identification, and find it necessary constantly to revise their 
findings for correction in future editions of their dictionaries. No one of our text-books of 
Spanish American literature the vocabulary of which attempts the labeling of localisms is en- 
tirely trustworthy. Words presumably only Mexican, for example, are frequently found in the 
literature of other countries. Editors should be extremely cautious in the matter until more has 
been done in the study of Americanisms. 

GERALD E. WADE 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


GABRIEL, MIGUEL, Reir y Aprender. New York: Frederick Ungar Publish- 
ing Company, 1944. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of the author’s earlier work of the same title, adapted 
to adult students instead of to adults and children. Parts I and II, containing thirty lessons, 
consist of graded reading material accompanied by amusing sketches in black, white and red. 
Part III consists of thirty grammar lessons, with appropriate exercises, corresponding to the 
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thirty reading lessons in Parts I and II. At the end of the book are lists of verbs as well as vo- 
cabularies from Spanish to English and English to Spanish. 

The twelve reading lessons in Part I describe a visit made by Roberto Le6n and his wife 
Anita in the urban home of Carlos and Clara Torres. In these lessons the author employs a 
simple but useful vocabulary pertaining to the home, meals, clothes, shopping, and travel. 
He writes with a gentle and mildly sophisticated humor well calculated to quicken the stu- 
dents’ interest. The more advanced reading lessons in Part II include humorous anecdotes, 
glimpses of Spanish American life, and series of sentences illustrating grammatical rules. The 
heterogeneous nature of this material makes Part II seem less attractive than Part I. 

The two outstanding features of Retr y A prender would seem to be: (1) the extensive use 
of clever drawings to illustrate the text; (2) the grammatical rules and exercises in a separate 
section, at the end. I am sure that nobody would quarrel with these features. Perhaps it is 
good psychology to withhold a lesson in grammar and composition until after the student 
has had an opportunity to enjoy, undisturbed by rules and exercises, the reading passage 
on which the grammar lesson is based. I have tried this method in French with some suc- 
cess, and I should be glad to give it a trial in Spanish, also. 

Exrot G. Fay 
Wesleyan College 
Macon, Georgia 


VELEZ DE GUEVARA (Luts). El conde don Pero Vélez y don Sancho el Deseado. 
Comedia en tres actos. Edicién critica de Richard Hubbell Olmsted. 
Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1944. viii+189 pp. 


It is perhaps a bit odd that El conde don Pero Vélez . . . should have had to wait so long 
for an editor, especially since modern scholarship has interested itself in the careful reproduc- 
tion of the autograph manuscripts of Spain’s outstanding playwrights of the Golden Age. To 
correct the seeming neglect, Dr. Olmsted prepared the present edition as his doctoral disserta- 
tion in 1934. Scheduled for publication in 1936 as one of the volumes of Teatro Antiguo Es- 
pafiol, the conflict in Spain not only interrupted its publication but brought about loss of all 
material sent there for the edition. Students of the Spanish drama will welcome its appearance 
now after all its vicissitudes, for previously firsthand knowledge of the play was limited largely 
to those who were able to consult the manuscript itself. 

In his Introduction the editor gives the reader a brief biography of the poet, discusses vari- 
ous aspects of the play—manuscript, date, plot, sources, versification, etc.—and explains the 
method followed in the preparation of the edition. Of particular interest among the introduc- 
tory chapters are those dealing with the bibliographical history of the play and its sources. In 
his appreciation of the drama’s literary value Dr. Olmsted will perhaps seem to some readers 
unduly laudatory and to rank the play more highly than it deserves. That it is generally 
excellent and undeniably well executed all will readily concede, but, in our opinion, it is not 
equal to Vélez’ best efforts nor is it especially superior to many another play of the period. 

For his text Dr. Olmsted very naturally seeks to reproduce for us, within the limits of 
typography, the author’s autograph. This he has done with great care and usually with com- 
plete success. But, as it happens, the autograph is in many instances very difficult to read and 
occasionally all but defies one’s best efforts. For whatever aid it could furnish Dr. Olmsted had 
the satisfaction of being able to utilize the long lost seventeenth-century print (containing 
humerous variant readings, chief of which are listed in the Introduction), though in point of 
fact the printed edition proved to be of relatively little aid. Despite all care, there are, we be- 
lieve, occasional instances where the editor has misread the manuscript, due possibly to his 
having worked from a photostatic copy rather than from the original itself. As examples of such 
misreadings, cf. the following: 420. ya for yo; 701. daré for diré; 952. doro for adoro; 1050. aia 
for aian; 1098. primera for primero; 2230. De vida el sielc te de should stand (cf. 2229, tu; 2236, 
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tus); 2627. estdés for estoy; 2754. con for son; 3116. /Sueno obra IBo aestar...! for éSueno, o, 
buelbo a estar... ?, etc. Such cases are, however, not numerous and practically all are of a 
minor nature. Purely typographical errors, also of a minor nature, occur here and there. Ina 
few instances we feel that there should be some revision in punctuation, but in those cases that 
admit more than one interpretation we find ourselves in agreement with the editor more often 
than not. 

The third and concluding part of Dr. Olmsted’s work is the annotation, a feature in the 
editing of any seventeenth-century play that is at once the object of interest on the part of 
every reader. Dr. Olmsted has exercised admirable restraint and thus avoided the repetition 
of comment on many of the now more commonplace phenomena that formerly attracted so 
much attention. But sobriety in annotation can perhaps be carried to excess and it is to be sus- 
pected that many readers will wish that the editor had been moved to comment upon various 
allusions, lines, or passages that are hardly to be deemed commonplace and unworthy of notice. 

Joun M. Hitt 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


HALL, GUILLERMO and ONATE, José D., First Spanish Graded Reader. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. Illustrated. Price, $1.40. 


This text is designed to provide elementary reading material and at the same time to in- 
troduce the beginning student to Spanish and Spanish American culture. In writing it the au- 
thors were guided by the well known word lists, idiom lists, and syntax lists of Buchanan and of 
Keniston. They devote approximately one-third of the book to Spain and two thirds to Mex 
ico, with one brief chapter on the West Indies and Central America. Notes and translations of 
unfamiliar words have been placed at the foot of the page. Each chapter is followed by a set 
of questions and exercises. At the end of the book are tables of verbs and a complete vocabu- 
lary. 

The twelve chapters of Part I consist chiefly of conversations between a Mexican young 
woman named Teresa de Valera, her mother, and her girl friend Clara Howard, who has come 
from the States on a visit to Coyoacdn. In the course of these conversations Clara learns all 
about Mexican houses, meals, clothes, and customs. Part II includes eight chapters on the 
geography, history, and literature of Spain. These subjects are explained to Teresa and Clara 
by Fernando Gutiérrez, the former’s fiancé and a native of Madrid. Seven of the ten chapters 
in Part III deal with various aspects of Mexican civilization, while four pertain to the Spanish 
exploration, conquest, and colonization of North America. Here the authors abandon dialogue 
in favor of straight forward exposition. 

I think that I would have liked this reader even better if the authors had preserved a little 
more unity both in subject-matter and in presentation. I wish that they had confined them- 
selves to Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies, and that they had employed the 
method of narrative and dialogue throughout. In Parts II and III the didactic element is per- 
haps a shade too prominent for a beginners’ reader. Part I contains, in addition to some rather 
unusual words, a number that are characteristically Mexican, like banqueta, fierro, metate, and 
giiipil. However it is probably an excellent idea to introduce such words, since they are used 
every day by educated people. 

This is, on the whole, an entertaining and informative little book. Among the many fea- 
tures that I like are the exercises for “idiomatic expression.” Here the student is asked, not 
to translate sentences from English to Spanish, but to express “the confidence that he has in a 
servant,” “his fear that Clara has not slept well,” or “his belief that he might have had worse 
luck.” This is a good device. 

Eurot G, Fay 
Wesleyan College 
Macon, Georgia 
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THarP, JAMES B. and LA VELLE, ETHEL, La France en Amérique. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1944. 107 pp. 


A teacher eager for timely reading material and a fresh approach to language teaching will 
certainly examine with keenest interest the new textbook, La France en Amérique, by Tharp 
and La Velle. One’s final judgment of the book, however, may well be much less favorable 
than one’s first impression. 

La France en Amérique is more than a reader, more than a conversation manual; it is an 
entire program for first-year French study. Through reading materia] based on the classroom 
adventures of imaginary students at “Gallipolis High School,” suggestions are offered for 
organizing the class into a club, for electing officers. Plans are made for a program of debates, 
games, excursions. If the class reacts exactly as do the young Gallipolians, a happy and profit- 
able year would certainly ensue. 

The class chooses as its project for the year a study of great Frenchmen who have visited 
America and contributed to our national development. There, indeed, is a subject of timely 
interest which permits profitable correlation of French with the work done in other depart- 
ments. The historical part of the book is excellent, but there is all too little of it. In a volume 
which contains about two hundred pages, only about forty are devoted to the historical mate- 
rial. Saint-Gaudens, for example, is disposed of in thirteen lines, while nearly twice that num- 
ber are used to discuss a plateful of macaroni which the children brought to school. 

The authors seem not quite to have made up their minds as to whether they are producing 
a historical reader or another in that interminable series of texts based on American student 
life. The historical material is well chosen, accurate, and related in a concise, simple style, but 
it is too often interrupted by such comments as: “Toute la classe applaudit au récit de Ge- 
neviéve,”’ or “Yvonne sort de la maison en courant et en mangeant les restes d’un morceau de 
toast.” 

There are, in this book, several new features which seem excellent. Particularly com- 
mendable are paragraphs in English which show the debt of our tongue to its French sources, 
exercises on French geographical names in this country, maps contrasting modern air-distances 
with old travel routes to France. The inclusion of a basic French vocabulary containing the 
words most frequently used through the 2,000-word level would make the book valuable for 
reference in any first-year classroom exercises. The fact that tenses throughout are restricted 
to conversational forms should insure ease in reading and in discussion of the text. 

A question which might well be asked is the age-level for which this book is intended. 
High-school juniors and seniors, eager to be assured of their developing maturity, will perhaps 
consider the tone of the text somewhat juvenile. Many ninth-graders, on the other hand, will 
probably find some of the exercises beyond their ability. 

Furthermore, a teacher less “adorable” than the Mademoiselle Arpelle of the story might 
experience some embarrassment if her students failed to become as effusive in their enthusiasm 
over her and her projects as do the twenty-four little teacher’s pets from Gallipolis. 

A little more clarity of purpose, a little more sense of humor on the part of the authors, a 
bit less smugness in the attitude of the students portrayed, and a more mature approach to the 
reader, might have made of La France en Amérique a minor classic in the field of language 
teaching. As the book stands, however, it is a handsome small volume, well bound, well edited, 
full of information and suggestions. Any teacher who finds that his students resemble in age- 
level, responsiveness, and general ability the young people described in this book will do well to 
try this fresh, attractive, timely text, 

FRANCES NOBLE 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Seps, SELMA Borston, Visitamos La Habana. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Illustrated. Price $1.28. 


In the preface of this conversational reader, the author has manifested the desire that, 
from her picture of the Cuban capital life and customs, American students may learn to under- 
stand, love, and appreciate our Latin-American neighbors and their civilizations. With this 
text she has made a notable contribution to these ideals of Pan-Americanism. 

Because of the paucity of textbook material on Cuba, our nearest Latin-American neigh- 
bor, Havana is an appropriate setting for the visit of five American high school students and 
their bachelor professor. A wealth of material including sight-seeing trips to interesting build- 
ings and places, Cuba’s history and geography, dining, recreations, shopping, sports, colorful 
characters and customs enrich twenty-seven lessons with enjoyment and information typical 
of other Spanish-American countries. 

Since all this material is presented in realistic conversational form, it may be dramatized 
in the classroom. The characters are true to life—from the Cuban hostess to the love-sick 
student dreaming of a Cuban ‘‘Romeo.” Such clever handling with humorous touches and hu- 
man appeal will not fail to arouse any student’s interest. Idiomatic everyday language, ade- 
quate for Spanish-American travel needs, is deftly interwoven with fine descriptive passages. 
At the end of each lesson a set of questions and an objective-type exercise for oral grammatical 
drill provide for conversational practice and text comprehension. Moreover, regular notes with 
translation aids and grammatical explanations, by which grammar is taught functionally, are 
placed at the bottom of each page, whereas at the end of the lesson a lettered series of notes 
on the subjunctive serves as a review or special study for handicapped students. Supplementary 
reading material and realia on Cuba are listed in the Appendix. Finally, the vocabulary has 
been favorably checked against Buchanan’s Graded Spanish Word Book; the idioms against 
Keniston’s Spanish Idiom List. 

In conclusion, this reader is an excellent text for students who have a sufficient mastery 
of basic grammar and vocabulary reading. It is interesting and valuable for knowledge and 
understanding of the Cuban capital, customs, and life as well as of the Latin-American culture, 
civilization, and language. 
















































LAURA JEAN McADAMs 
Flora MacDonald College 
Red Springs, North Carolina 


Hoare, ALFRED A., A Short Italian Dictionary, Cambridge University 
Press, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1945. $3.50. 


The American edition of Alfred A. Hoare’s Italian dictionary is a welcome event, especially 
in these days when it is impossible to get books from Italy. 

There is no question about the excellence of this work. Every student can peruse it with 
the full assurance of having a very useful implement at his disposal. Any criticism can only be 
directed toward fine points since the general character of the work is beyond question. 

Among these fine points this reviewer feels compelled to call the attention of the author 
and of the student to the lack of distinction between such verbs as imbiancare and imbianchire, 
assordare and assordire, imbrunare and imbrunire, dimagrare and dimagrire, and many others 
Mr. Hoare gives both forms but without pointing out that the form in are is usually transitive 
while that in ire is intransitive. A student could not adequately use these verbs by following 
his dictionary. Thus it would be wrong to say: sull’imbrunare, the correct form being sull’im- 
brunire; alcune piante dimagriscono il terreno, the correct form being alcune piante dimagrano il 
terreno; quei ragazzi mi assordiscono con il baccano che fanno, the correct form being guei ragazzi 
mi assordano ; il nonno assorda, the correct form being i/ nonno assordisce. 

From nero (black) Italian forms three verbs: annerare, annerire and nereggiare. Annerare, 
prevalently transitive, is not given; annerire, prevalently intransitive, is translated fo blacken, 
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while to grow black is preferable; nereggiare is translated to be nearly black instead of to loom 
black as in the phrase: Li gin nereggia la foresta. 

Words that have come into use in modern times are far from complete, although those 
taken into consideration are accurately given. Windshield is not registered, neither as para- 
brise (gallicism) nor as paravento. (Spinelli does not register it either, but this is no excuse for 
not including it.) Carrozzeria (body of an automobile), cofano (hood of an automobile), candela 
(spark-plug) are not listed, and they should be. Volante is not fly wheel but steering wheel ; disco 
is not only discus, quoit, but also phonograph record, not registered. Cinematografo is not given; 
tuffo should include diving as well as dip, plunge. 

Diminutives that can be translated into English with a specific word should be followed 
; by such a word. Stelletta, especially in the plural, is not only the diminutive of stella, but also 
a military insignia. Valletta is the English dell; femminetia and donnetta mean not only pretty 
little woman but also, as in Boccaccio (Decameron VI-1) a woman ready to grant her favors to 

men. Mangiucchiare, to nibble, a frequentative form of mangiare is not given. Baciucchiare is 
not to keep on kissing but to kiss repeatedly and passionately as a mother her baby. Giovanastro 
(dissolute fellow, scamp) should be replaced by giovinastro; giovanotto (giovanotta) is not so much 
strong youth as big and healthy youth, the equivalent of un bel tocco di ragazzo o di ragazza. 
Stuzzicare, beside the meaning given, means also to whet, which is not given, as in stuszicare 
Vappetito. Hence, stuzzichino is not only an irritating person but also and especially a repast 
with the object of arousing an appetite. Votateste is not the equivalent of rompicapo, which means 
indovinello (puzzle, riddle). Neither Petrocchi nor Spinelli list such a word. 

These are small points, but in a work of a high degree of excellence they are the only 
ones that a reviewer can point out in his desire to be useful and constructive. 

Hoare’s dictionary is also to be recommended because of the fact that its author often 
quotes from classical texts, thus helping the reading of puzzling passages. We have always 
recommended this dictionary to students of Italian and we shall continue to do so especially 
1 in its new American edition. 
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D. VITTORINI 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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